THE PAKISTAN CONNECTION 



On April 27, Pakistan's 
border post at 
Torkham received an 
unusual VIP. Unlike 
most other dignitaries, 
Professor Set>ghatuHah 
Mojaddedi was no routine 
visitor to the historic border 
po^. He was there to set off 
for an overiand journey to 
Kabul to assume power as the 
firitt ftiw of the new Islamic 
Republic of Afghanistan. 

Most of his fellow travellers 
In the convoy of Mercedes 
limousines and Land Cmisers 
had, in the past, been quietly 
slipping through this border 
into Afghanistan during their 
1 4 years of struggle against 
communist rule. But this time 
round, they were returning for 
good and were accorded an 
official farewell, with a smartly- 
dressed unit of border militia 
presenting them with a guard 
of honour. 

There was also a measure of 
poetic justice about the send 
off. All the top government 
leaders from Pakistan, the 
country which had long played 
host to the Afghan leaders in 
exile, were conspicuous by 
their absence. Their place was 
filled in by none other than Lt. 



administration broke into an 
urtlnhlblted victory chant. 
Prominent among them was 
Pakistan's top spymaster who 
understandably joined in the 
i^i^erant chanting. If this wit 
a victory for the Afghan 
mujahideen. the new 'Made in 
Pakistan' government was no 
less an achievement for his 
agency. 

Professor Mojaddedi and 
his comrades-in-arms could 
not have chosen a more 
auspicious day to embark on 
their journey. April 27 marked 
the completion of 1 4 years of 
the Saur Revolution, which 
had brought the People's 
Democratic Party of 
Afghanistan to power. The 
turbulent intervening years 
had changed the face of 
Afghanistan. The PDPA's 
promise of turning 
Afghanistan into a progressive 
and modern state remained a 
dream, as the bloody civil war 
destroyed whatever there was 
in this backward, landlocked 
country. 

day one s mind about the. 
UJrftrt involvement of the 
f>akistanl establishment in 
the entire affair, they were 



Aieo conspicuously present 
was the chief of the Saudi 
intelligence and security, 
•Prince Turi<i Al-Faisal. 

"It Is the success of our 
foreign policy," premier 
Newaz Sharif said as the new 
nuijahidoen government of 
Professor Mojaddedi took 
over power In Kabul. But with 
little 3lgn of any patch-up 
between Hekmatyar and the 
new Kabul administration 
headed -by Mojaddedi, most 
Afghan-watchers desoritjed 
the claim of success as a little 
premature. On the contrary, 
the post-Najib turmoil in 
Afghanistan and the infighting 
among ttie mujahideen was 
t)elng mostly blamed on 
Pakistan. "Despite being so 
deeply involved In the conflict 
for 14 years, the Pakistani 
establishment was found 
napping when the real action 
ttegan," is the conclusion of a 

strategic studies ejq3i*t in 
Peshawar. 

Despite eventually 
succeeding in forcing most of 
the mujahideen groups to 
unite on the highly- 
complicated formula of power 
transfer, a huge question mari< 
hovered over the stability of 
the new dispensation. The 
kind of difference that 
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General Javed Nasir, chief of 
the Inter-Services Intelligence 
(ISI) - the Pakistani agency 
which had masterminded the 
not-so-covert operation in 
Afghanistan for almost 
fourteen years. 

The air was filled by cries of 
"Allah-o-Akbar," several 
hundred jubilant Afghans who 
had gatt^red to see off 
Professor Mojaddedi and 
other members of his interim 



renewed by Premier Nawwz 
Shaiirs njjhtnfng trip to Kabul 
oh April 29. Perhaps to 
underMorethe 
estattishment's unanimfty on 
ttwiseueofthenew 
flovemmenl, the pr\me 
minieter thought it necessary 
totake atong the army chief. 
General Asif Nawaz, and fSI 
chief Lt General Javed Nasir, 
as well eseeveral nr»embers of 
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cropped up soon after its 
announcement, and the way 
tf)e mujahideen used their 
coveted rockets and machine 
guns against each other, was 
ample proof that the new 
arrangement was more fragile 
than previously anticipated. 

The compromise choice of 
Professor Mojaddedi as the 
new leader, a man who hardly 
has any active force at his 
disposal let alone control of 
^any area, made matters even 




worse. The main questions 
being asked, not surprisingly, 
had less to do with the future 
policies of the new Islamic 
government than with how 
long it was going to last. 

A number of other questions 
are also currently plaguing 
observers of the Afghan 
scene. Despite the transfer of 
power in Kabul, does the 
present scenario l>ear any 
semblance to what was 
envisaged by the United 
Nations-led peace initiative? 
Who is really to blame for the 
current ominous bouts of 
infighting? With a patchwori< 
of different mujahideen 
groups forming a coalition 
government with little or no 
central authority, and faced 
with growing ethnic tensran, 
can Afghanistan hold to the 
arrangement that has been 
worked out? 

he Pakistani 
establishment may 
have remained in the 
forefront of the Afghan 
jihad, but its claim of 
Sg a finger on the puise of 
events there was proven false. 
In fact, it was completely taken 
by surprise by the newly 
emerging situation. The 
rapidly changing situation had 
indteated that Najib's days 
were numbered, but the 
Pakistani Foreign Office as 
well as the top agencies were 
completely unaware of 
ongoing developments. The 
result was that when the 
crunch actually came, they 
were caught napping. 

Soon, a series of meetings 
started to take place in 
Peshawar and Islamabad 
among ttie mujahideen 
leaders themselves, as well as 
6e(tween Pakistani officials 
and the mujahideen 
leadership. The single aim was 
to evolve a joint strategy. And 
it was during these parieys 
that the real differences 
among the mujahideen 
groups, as well as the 
Pakistani govemment's 
inability to make their proteges 
come to an agreement, came 
to the surface. Although Prime 
Minister Nawaz Sharif officially 
led the Pakistani side in the 
laiKS witn the mujahideen 
leadership, Ihe entile ^. 
eperattoniMsinfactbeino ' 
oontroUed t^lhe topjMm oC 
the ISI. Whether it wwlNiMt 
round of the Nawaz Shaitf^ 
mujahkjeen talks in 
Wamabad. the subsequent 
^'^MMiiNN^'^iiilf aiid' 'lalts 



in Peshawar or behinci the 
scenes activity, it was virtuaiiy 
an iSI show. "AHertwMng 
spent a full 14 years 
destat>ilising ttie communist 
mgime in A^i^ianistBn. thte 
was their big chance to cash in 
on the situation. One would be 
naive to expect that these 
people would now simply 
leave it to ttie fractious 
mujahideen leadership to 
deetde on the future ^ 
government of Afghanistan," 
remarked a high level 
government official. 

The first round of talks - ttie 
initial session of which was 
held at the prime minister 
tmme, and the next in the 
mess of the ISI headquarters - 
proved to be disastrous. After 
spending two whole days 
trying to convince the Afghan 
leaders, Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif left the capital in disgust 
and went to Lahore to spend 
his weekend there as usual. 
He was reportedly so 
disturt>ed by their infighting, 
that he is said to have advised 
the mujahideen leaders to 
seize the opportunity that had 
come their way, take a plane to 
Kabul and assume power. 

Highly reliable sources in 
fhe govemment maintain that 
the prime minister was so 
annoyed that he simply 
refused to delay his private 
sojourn to Geneva, and an 
official visit to Austria, only 
agreeing to curtail it by two 
days. 

Nawaz Sharif may have 
given up hope of hammering 
out a consensus, but the 
highest agency in the country 
did not. This time round, it 
decided to bring in the most 
important leaders of the 
religio-political parties on the 
scene, and tried to use their 
influence in working out a 
solution. The Jamaat-e- 
Isiami's Qazi Hussain Ahnr>ed 
and the leaders of the two 
factions of the Jamiat Ulema- 
e-lsiam, Maulana Fazlur 
f^ehman and Senator Samiul 
Haq, were asked to use their 
influence with various 
mujahideen groups in order to 
help end the conflict. All these 
efforts, however, met with little 
ornosucc^. , 

in alt this time, the person 
who really cut a sorry figure 
was the official spokesman of 
the Pakistan Foreign Office, 
who by then had been asked 
to hold daily briefings for 
reporters on the situation in 



Afghanistan. On three 
separate occasions, the 
sq^esman declared fvat ah 
agreement had been reached 
between all warring factions, 
and even gave the details of f 
the rapprochement. Howe««r,* 
each time he was proved 
wrong - within hours of his 
announcement, statements^ 
would pour in from different 
quarters about the sharp 
differences between 
various factions. 

By the time Nawaz Sharif 
returned to Pakistan, the 
situation had changed yet 
again. The field commanders, 
who are really in charge of 
operations, had once again 
convinced the leaders to make 
one last sortie. The 
commanders also believed 
that any delay on the part of 
the Peshawar-based leaders 
would compel them to resort 
to direct action. Commander 
Ahmed Shah Massoud 
announced the formation of a 
Jihad Council to inhibit direct 
action, and in order to counter 
him in the field, Quibadin 
Hekmatyar left Peshawar and 
went to the front to lead his 
forces. The message was 
clear, and left the mujahideen 
leadership and their petrora 
with no choice but to torm* 
mujahkleen council. The 
pressure from the field also 
made the UN peace proposal 
of a 15-meml)er pre-transition 
council of neutral Afghans 
totally irrelevant, iven 
Pakistan was now forced to 
declare that it supports the 
interim council comprising 
representatives of tlie 
nuijahideen alone. 

By April 1 8, the authorities in 
Paktetan had convinced most 
of the groups to accept a 
fonnuia for the transfer of 
power. But as differences still 
lingered, the last round of 
meetings was held on April 24. 
While tfie leaders were in 
consultation overthe issue, an 
announcement was made by 
tfie mujahideen that they 
would be addressing a news 
conference sometime 
between four and nine pm.. 
The reason provided was that 
this was meant to be the last 
round of consultations before 
a consensus would be 
announced. 

Since differences still 
remained, with Hekmatyar's 
Hezb-i-lslami and the Iran- 
t>ased Shia group, the Mn^i- 
Wahdat, still opposing the 
formula, the mujahideen were 



asked by the authorities to 
consider a majority vote as 
well. Perhaps the idea of not 
insisting upon a consensus 
was taken from President 
Ghulaim tshaq Khan's 
remarks. During his meeting 
with the visiting chief of United 
States control command, 
General Hoar, the president 
had said that if arriving at a 
consensus was difficult, the 
mujahideen could also 
consider the majority vote 
option. 

tt was with this option in 
mind that Pakistan's top brass 
once again gathered at the 
Governor House in Peshawar 
on April 24. Other than the 
prime minister and his aides 
from the foreign ministry, 
those present included the 
army chief, General Asif 
Nawaz, ISI chief Lt. General 
Javed Nasir, and several other 
army officers. Senior officials 
from Iran and Saudi Arabia 
were also present on the 
occasion. It was made clear to 
the mujahideen that this was 
ineir toot chance to agree upon 
afionntilaforatfanaferor 
power. 

Meanwhile. Guibadin 
Hekmatyar renruuned akx)f 
from the proceedings. The 
Iranian-based group, for its 
part, was unable to keep up 
with-thefaatpaoeof 
ctevetopnDerrts. and even the 
Iranian envoy was unable to 
do anything in this regard. The 
result was a majority dedsfon 
on a formula according to 
which the transfer of power 
was to take place in three 
phases. A fifty-niember 
council was formed, 
comprising 30 fieM 
commanders, ar>d some 
mujahkieen leaders and 
ulema. The council was to be 
headed by Professor 
Sebghatullah Mi^a^«fc^ who 



was given the mandate to run 
IheadministFBtkm in Kabul for 
two monttis. during whrch time 
he was to oversee the transfer 
of power to a mujahkleen 
govemment. 

The mujahkieen 
govemment was to come in 
the second phase, in whkA 
the preskient would be 
chosen from Prof essor 
Burhanuddin Rabbani's 
Jamiat-e-lsiami, the prime 
minister from Hekmatyar's 
Hezb-i-lsiami. and Ahmed 
Shah Massoud was to be the 
defence minister. Other; ? 
mujahkleen leaders, 
meanwhile, wouM get a share 
of the cake in the form of some 
ministerial posts. 

In the third phase, the 
nnujahideen govemment was 
to ensure the holding of free 
and fair electkms in the 
country and to hand over 
power to tfie elected 
representatives of the people. 

The formula was both 
complex and flawed, but b(^ 
tfie mujahkleen leadership 
and the Pakistani 
establishment were 
apparently left with no other 
chok:e but to give it a chance. 
Hekmatyar saw in this deal a 
conspiracy to reduce his 
powers, as the Hezb-i-lslami 
considers itself to be the 
biggest and most powerful 
mujahkleen group. 

Not only did Hekmatyar 
reject the Peshawar formula, 
he also deckled to take Kabul 
t)y storm. "Perhaps he 
became a vtotim of his own 
delusions of grandeur, and 
thought that he would capture 
KatHJl easily," says a 
mujahideen leader from a rival 
group. This was perhaps the 
single biggest blunder made 
by the hardline leader, and It 
cost him dearly. 

He made sonne initial 
progress by getting into an 




alliance with the Pashtun 

of the Afghan army 
and managed to capture some 
strategic locations. But what 
he^ed W miise was that in 
all this time, his rivals had 
made both political and 
military gains at his expense. 
As soon as Hekmatyar 
attacked Kabul, Professor 
Mojaddedf used the 
opportunity to declare himself 
the leader of the proposed 
poHttcatan-angement with 
Ahmed Shah Massoud as the 
new defence minister. He also 
legitimised h^ decision to join 
hands with the Ai^Mi army. 

Hekmatyar's action? 
annoyed the Pakistani 
government because it 
thwarted their attempts to 
bring about negotiated peace 
and a consensus political 
government. After having 
patronised Hekmatyar for all 
these years, the government 
finally recognised Ahmed 
Shah Massoud as a legitimate 
contender for power. 

It was with direct pressure 
from Saudi Arabia, and after 
Hekmatyar had been severely 
detoated, that Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif went to 
Peshawar again and spoke to 
both Massoud and Hekmatyar 
over the wireless. By insisting 
upon a ceasefire, he had 
hoped to achieve a face- 
saving formula for Hekmatyar. 
But by that time, Mojaddedi 
and his fellow council 
members had already 
embarked upon their journey 
to Kabul, and had taken 
charge the very next day. 
Nawaz Sharif did not lose this 
opportunity and flew into 
Kabul the day after, along with 
his cabinet colleagues and the 
army and intelligence chiefs. 
TTie decision to fly to Kabul 
seemed to fully endorse what 
by then had been established 
as the 'Made in Pakistan' 
government of Afghanistan. 

Meanwhile, the triumphant 
Peshawar-based mujahideen 
declared that they had "re- 
captured" Afghanistan. But in 
effect, the situation on the 
ground offered a bizarre 
patchwork of contending 
forces in charge - a situation 
even more fragmented than in 
th9p»t. 

All the provinces have a 
different composition of 
govemnrtent and varied 
mujahideen groups control 
each area. In some places, a 
local shoora of mujahideen 
conmwiders, ulema and tribal 



elders with no previous claim 
to power now hold sway. In 
Kabul itself, the so-called ^>>i 
united government is far from 
united. The worst aspect is 
that except for Pakistan, the 
new Kabul government is left 
with no ally, whereas during 
the Soviet occupation it had , 
no end of supporters r^i?^ . , 
to the cause of self- 
determination. 

It is difficult to say what the 
new Afghanistan will be like or 
how many countries will come 
to aid in its reconstruction, ft m 
depends on how long 
Mojaddedi can hold out before 
a new round of clashes, 
conspiracies and coups 

plunge the country into 
anarchy. ■ 

From Zaffar Abbas in Islamabad 
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The Afghan groups were 
never divided over the way in 
which they envisioned a future 
Afghanistan. They were 
primarily divided either on the 
basis of ethnicity or because 
of individual ambitions and 
clash of personalities. The 
years of warfare only served to 
harden such differences 
between Pashtuns and the 
Persian-speaking population 
and between the hardliners 
and the moderates because of 
the support some of them 
were able to muster from 
competing interests outside 
the country. The fact that the 
Central Asian republics, Iran, 
and Pakistan, have had their 
own interests and perceptions 
to serve in favouring different 
groups and alignments makes 
it unlikely they would now act 
impartially to help resolve the 
conflict in that country. 

Islamabad does not yet 
realise that it is well and truly in 
a no- win situation. ' 

____ By Aziz 



Two blunders sealed the fate of former Afghan 
^ ^rongman Dr NajibuMah... ■ - 

Afghan mujahideen leaders, particularly Hekmatyar 
had declared in January 1 989 that the moment the last 
Soviet left Afghanistan, it wouW be a matter of weeks 
before the rebels defeated the PDPA regime and 
fulfilled ttieir cherished dream of offering prayers 
in Kabul. The Soviets left within we6ks of that statement, but 
ft took the mujahideen another three years - which saw the 
collapse of the Soviet Union - to oust Ma IliiMah 
administration. 

During this period, it had become abundantly clear that no 
single group could gain outright victory in Afghanistan If the 
PDPA Oater dubbed the Watan Party) was unable to eliminate 
the mujahideen and establish its control over the whole of 
Afghanistan, then the collective forces of the mujahideen too 
were not capable of ousting Najibullah's government 
- r As the civil war continued to eat into the very fabric of the 
country, virtually destroying it both economically and socially 
the international community finally began to see that a middle' 
path would have to be worthed out to break the stalemate In 
May last year, the UN secretary general unfurled a peace plan 
for the war-torn country. Benon Sevan, his specially 
appointed peacemaker for Afghanistan, was given the task of 
implementing the new pl»i. v ^ * , 




The UN-appointed peacemaker spent numerous sleepless 
nights, and his shuttle diplomacy in the region took him on 
countless trips to Islamabad. Kabul and Tehran. At one staqe 
Sevan came close to making all the groups agree on the ' 
composition of his proposed 15-member pre-transition 
council. But Ironically, events began to move faster than this 
painstaking process and. eventually, the situation on the 
ground completely overtook the peace efforts. Sevan was 
soon sidelined by neariy every mujahideen group, and was 
perhaps the main loser in the entire endgame. 

The speed with which changes occurred in Afghani^n 
resulted in the sudden collapse of the entire administration 
the removal of Najibullah. the fall of one city after another the 
ominous battle between Hekmatyar and Ahmad Shah ' 
Massoud and, finally, the establishment of the Mojaddedi-led 
mujahideen government. These rapid developments left most 
^s?"^®'y stunned. But according to many 
^^nts of Afghan politics, this was how it was most likely to 

-In the tightrope-walking that Najibullah had been doing 
throughout this period- confronting the well-armed 

ShlSo^J^'L*'^ .^^""^ ^'y'^S appease different 
ethnic and political sections of his establishment on the other 
- just one major mistake was needed to trigger off such 
events, says one analyst of Afghan affairs. And for his part 
Najeeb made not just one. but two major blunders which 
proved to be his final undoing. 

hJl!!jf ■? H^^!^"^ ^° ^ powerful Uzbek militia 
hesdid tJy ©tnem Fteshe«J Do8tum. which turned the 
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^ttvcrtt i.cj&an ewen Oi^yei enemy man the mujahideen. In^ 
m of premature panic, Najibullahdeckjed certain 
harCHine Pashtuns into key posts, which drastically curtailed 
the powers of General Dostum, tt is said that Dostum tried to 
convince N^jibullah that it-was Ns militia which had won 
Kabul ail the ms^or battles and that he (Dostum) should not be 
treated in such a cavalier manner. But when Najib refused to 
budge, Dostum changed his loyalties, leading to the fall of ^ 
most important of «ll the cities, Mazar-e-Sharif , to the joint 
command of his men and the local mujahideen. 
: Najib's second, and pwhaps biggest, blunder was the 
premature announcement that he was willing to step down to 
help expedite the peace process. Despite being a shrewd 
politician, fO^ibuilah failed to realise that this decision would 
ultimately prove disastrous for tfie UN-initiated peace effort, 
"in Afghanistan, people rarely side with the weak, and its 
history is full of events where people have switched loyalties 
the moment they thought the ruler was becoming weak," says 
an observer of Afghan affairs. And this is precisely what 
happened. The nKMnent Najibullah made this announcement, 
a flunry of defections started in the renks. Within a couple of 
weeks, Najibullah was reduced to a nobody. 

Some of his most trusted comrades and generals, from 
Foreign Minister Abdul Wakil to General Nabi Azimi. deserted 
Nm to join hands with General Rasheed Dostum during the 
takeover of Kabul. And when his most trusted man, General 
YKfOObi. committed suicide (or was murdered), the game 
««s over for Najibullah. The message was clear in the cut- 
throat and treacherous arena of Afghan politics, Najibullah 
had been defeated not by the mujahideen. but by his own 
men. 

Najibullah then made an attempt to flee the country, only to 
find tliat his new enemies, led by General Dostum, had taken 
over control of KatujI airport. He was not only refused 
permission to leave, but the one-tinf>e powerful president of 
Afghanistan was forced to seek refuge in the United Nations 
offkse in Kabul. That is where he still remains, his fate hanging 
in the balance. 

A seasoned journalist who was in Kabul during these 
events says that it was not really Najibullah who made the 
decision to step down. Rather, it was the United Nations 
envoy. Benon Sevan, who forced him to announce this 
decision which, in turn, led to a chain of dramatic events. 
■Whether the final decision was made by Najibullah himself or 
by Benon Sevan^in the both e^rged as the losers in the 
game. * *♦ ^ ' 
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Staying On 

Supporters of the hated communist regime keep a iow|»iMe, 
MiiCMJd of deep uncertainty har^ 

.atan Party offfcials have k>cked themselves into their houses, fearing the worst. 
'No men seem to have fled, alttiough many of them have already sent their wives 
and children to India or Central Asia. "I owe it to myself to stay till the end of the 
film," said a senior Watan member and a close aide to lomrn President 
Najibullah. "When I deeded to stay, I accepted my death sentence. I think I wHI 
not regret it," he added. 

Others less well connected have evacuated their families to their villages in the hope 
that tribal and clan ties will protect ttiem from retribution. There are some 50.000 Watan 
Party members in the amny, the tntreducracy and the government - 30,000 of whom live 
in Kabul - many otlhem women. But the majority are Pashtuns, who are honour-bound 
to stay on in Kabul. General Ghulam Farooq Yakubi, head of the once feared WAD Afghan 
secret service, chose to commit suicide rather than face the wrath of the mujahideen. 

The international community and the UN have put intense pressure on the mujahideen 
not to seek retribution from Watan memt)ers. Although Massoud and some commanders 
have declared a general amnesty, pressure from the soldiers who lost family and friends 
in the war will undoubtedly result in trials of the worst human rights offenders in the party. 

The key to the i^ue of retribution is the fate of Najibullah. If he is let off and allowed to 
leave the country, there is a strong possibility there will be no treason trials. But, as one 
senior Watan official said, "If Najib is executed then there will be a wave of killings and the 
Watan officials will t>e decimated. If one man goes, then others will follow." 

The Watan Party itself is deeply split along ethnic lines. The Tajiks and Uzbeks, who 
were already in touch with Massoud and other commanders, may escape official 
retaliation. And many hardline Pashtuns belonging to the Khalq faction were also closely 
in touch with Gulbadin Hekmatyar, and helped him in the final weeks. However, there is 
no accepted leader amongst them vi^o hm the prestige to rally the party. It will qukikly 
disintegrate, with those members who are spared joining their ethnic brothers amongst 
the mujahideen. 

For the time t>eing, it appears that senior army and air force officers may t>e spared. The 
mujahideen will need professional soldiers to integrate their guerrillas into the army and 
manage technical har^are. Also, the majority of senior generals closely cooperated with 
Massoud to make the \ak9mt^0^u\ as peaceful as possible. ■ — A.f)ash)d 





As the price of chadars escalates in the face of unprecedented demand, the 
women of, Kabul brace themselves for new restrictions on their 

freedom...- 
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Ismat Wardak, the former 
Minister of Education and one 
of the leading defenders of 
women's rights, still wore her 
skirt but wrapped a big scarf 
around her head when she 
attended the Inauguration 
ceremony of President 
Mojaddedi. "I do not know 
what the future holds for 
women. It worries me more 
than anything else at the 
moment," she told the Herald. 

The tens of thousands of 
rural women who will be ' 
returning from the Afghan 
refugee camps in Pakistan - 
especially those who have 
been bom abroad and have 
never seen their homeland - 
do not possess the t>asic skills 
they would rieed for survival 
back home. Shepherding 
flocks of animals, working the 
land, cutting wood and 
providing enough food for the 



family are among the jobs that 
many refugee women are 
unaccustomed to. Under the 
■ control of hardline 
mujahideen, these women's 
lives were severely 
regimented. They were not 
allowed to study, girls schools 
teaching non-Quranic 
subjects were closed down 
and women were not allowed 
to work outside the refugee 
camps. These rural women are 
now also asking searching 
I questions about their future. 

From Ahmed Rashid in Kabul 




Despite the unsettled conditions back home and a route strewn with landmines, 
an overwhelming majority of Afghan refugees is eager to go hon^, although a 
small affluent minority would prefer to keep its options open... 



Eigtit-year-oW Abdul 
Hadi's response was 
prompt: he will go back 
to his homeland, given 
a choice. Hadi was 
bom five years after ha 
parents came to Pakistan in 
the wake of the Soviet invasion 
Of Afghanistan. Ctad in a dirty 
tiiaiwar-kameez. Hadi shyly 
admits ttiat he has never seen 
what he believes is "his" 
country. 'But it is my 
hometand, and I will go back to 
it,"' he says in a determined 
voice standing in front of his 
father's small grocery shop in 
Katcha Qart^, a terttaQa viMage 
near Peshawar. 

Almost all the Afghan 
refugees who live in camps or 
in houses in the city and run 
their own small businesses or 
deal in money exchange at 
Chowk Yadgar. respond in a 
similar manner. "Jono zuroon 
hof," (going back is 
imperative), says Mullah Jan 
Sarbaz, a resident of Sarkhud, 
near Jalalabad. Originally a 
farmer, he now runs a small 
shop and has been in this 
country for the last 14 years. 
Sarbaz came to Pakistan as a 
newly-wed; he now has seven 
children. He made his decision 
to move to Pakistan when his 
house was burnt down by 
Soviet troops. "Those who are 
not willing to go back are not 
Afghans," he says 
emphatically. "I have little 
desire to stay in Pakistan, " he 
adds, though he appreciates 
the hospitality extended to him 
by the government and the 
people of Pakistan. 

A greying, bearded man, 65 
year-old Abdul Basim, says 
definitively that "everyone is 
ready to go back." Basim plies 
a rickshaw in Peshawar. He 
laughs contemptuously at the 
suggestion that the Afghans 
will never go back. 
Mohammed Ismail, a middle- 
aged Kandahari interrupts him 
to reiterate: "We are leaving." 

Only one young man 
Amanullah, seemed a little 
drcumapeot "As mn as 
oondHians A home knprowB, 
we wM Qo beck", 
ekjedy people affliiy neertiy 
intervene uyiig, "We believe 



unite, end pesoe wH be 
restofed, peving the way tor 
ewrrelum.* 



Over the yeera, ttw tents 
supplied by relief agencies for 
emergency e ocowwnodetion 
have given way to mud 
houses. Their camps, stW 
caHed 'tentage viHages,' may 

actually tM more comfortable 
and tMtter equipped than 
some of the katchi abadis 
foufxi in the larger cities of 
Pakistan. Soei^tes who argue 
tfuit the refugees will not return 
point to this fact in support of 
their daim. They point to the 
living conditkyis of most 
Afghans in Pakistan which 
ttiey claim are far superior to 
those available in their home 
country. 

While the tHjIk of those living 
in the camps insist they will 
return to Afghanistan, it seems 
likely that the more affluent 
Afgiians with established 
businesses and trade 
concerns in Pakistan are not 
likely to abandon these, unless 
it is done under duress. Many 
of the more affluent, in fact, 
privately concede that they 
would like to maintain some 
kind of presence in this 
country even if ttiey fdrmirily 
return toilheir homes. 
Nonetheless, since the 
overwhelming majority of the 
refugees lives in camps and is 
poor, it might be to tfteir 
t>enefit to return home to tfieir 
pre-migratkxi professions or 
their few acres of land. 

The vast majority of the 
Afghan refugees live in camps 
in tt>e the Frontier and in 
Bak)chistan. Most of them 
have migrated from different 
provinces of Afgfianstan, tf>e 
heaviest influx being from 
Paktia, doseiy followed by 
Nangartw. 

The trickle of returning 
refugees has. over tfw weeks, 
slowly begun to swell into a 
stream. At Torkham, tfie 
I border village between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, 
caravans of refugees are 
sigfTted returning to other 
deetinatk)ns in Afgfianistan. 
They have been arriving from 
different parts of the Frontier 
provinoe. Since the refugees 
can encash their ratkxi cards 
for 3,000 mpees and 300 
kiksgrams of wheat at the 
checkpost. they aN want to 
cross from the official border 

line, irrespective of their place 
I of resklenoe in A^aniittsn 



According to UNHCR 
offk:ials, duhng the last or>e 
year, 56,230 families have 
returned to Afghanistan. 
Incidentally, the highest 
numt)er of refugees, 30.441 , 
has made the exodus from 
Balochistan. The prospect of 
loeace in ttwir country is 
obvkxjsly going to speed up 
the process. 

The numt>er is likely to 
increase soon for arxsther 
reason, says Or Pervez lqt>al 
Khalil, head of tf>e Pakistan 
chapter of an Islamic relief 
agency that runs clinks, 
hospitals, orpharwges end 
schools in these cemps. They 
would like to go back before 
ttie setting in of ttie hot 
season," he says and believes 
that these people will not wait 
for a format call. He says that 
even now, ttiere are houses 
left vacant by homeward 
bound refugees in these 
camps. Accordir>g to him, 
people are t)eginning to leave 
in droves. But he also believes 
that peace is vital to ttie 
majority's retum. since ttie 
routes to many ott>er 
provinces pass through Kabul. 

Afghan relief agencies have 
not encouraged the retum of 
the refugees for their own 
political reasons. That, 
according te Or Khalil, is the 
main reason for the highest 
numt)er of refugees leaving for 
home from Balochistan. where 
these agencies do not have as 
much influence. 

Peace is not the only 
prerequisite to ensure a safe 
passage home for the 
refugees, however. One major 
obstacle s tne fact that 
millions of landmines have 
been laid a« along the way by 
theKiftiiKlaMKIorBM 

(Or 




Ms to toe war-tam 
county to o«iy toe wounded 
to the igencye hoepitaL "Only 
yesterday.' he toto the Heroid 
on Apri 27. "on our way to 
Jalalabad and bMk to 
Peehawar, we MNv at least tofO 
vehidee deatroyad by the 
mines." These minaa hawa to 
be removed before toe i 
exodus begirv, he eaye. 
Anyons making hie way 



back is warned to drive or wak 
in the maJdle of the road. Any 
violation is considered 
dangerous. Most of the 
bridges have aleo been 
desm)yed arxl the people 
have to folk)w makesfiift 
diversKMi mud tracks tftat are 
equally dangerous. The United 
Nitttons has takanup a 
oompretiensive programme to 
remove the minee but has not 
made much progrees so far. 

Life has not been snKXith 
in the camps, contrary 
to what many people 
here believe. Forced 
migratton has oueed 
complicated psychotogicai 
p roblem s among a large 
number offi fug eee . 'As many 

as 70 per cem of the refugee 
populatk)n suffers from 
various degrees and kiTKte of 
depression, though all of them 
do not come to the clinics for 
various reasons." says Or 
Mohammad Tahir Jan, 
incharge of the psychiatric 
dirac njn in the campe by a 
relief agency. 

His asseeement is based on 
the diagnosis of atxxjt 150 
patients of all ages wtio come 
to his dink: each day. "There 
are various reasons for 
psychdogical disorders," he 
says, the main one being the 
death of friends and family. 
Eiach family has k)st at least 
one memt)er- a fatf>er, a son, 
a brother or some otfier dose 
relative. 

"Then there are sodo- 
eoonomc problems as weH. A 
refugee who had been« 
teecher or engaged in a 
simiiarty respectable * 
professkyi at home suddenly 
finds himself sitting at a 
vegetable shop completely at 
a ksaa.' says Or Tahir Jan. 

Or Jan feels that a 
prdonged stay in the camps is 
yet another cause for distress. 
Theee camps do not have 
many of the dvic amenities 
and Kf 6 has been hard for 
thoae ueed to better standards 
of living. There are also several 
young nrwn who carry the 
psychdogk:al scars of having 
been fordbiy emitted in the 
army. 

Women are rifiore prone to 
psychok)g«ai diaorders than 
men. There are several 
wktows who have chikJren to 
k)0k after and feed. They do 
not have any supporting male 
hand and have to depend for 
toeir subsistence on the 
aNowance given by the 
intematton^ relief agencies 
arxl the government of 
Pakistan. Unmanried yowig 



girls suffsr from anxiety 
caused by the uncertainty of 
their futures. Manied women 
suffer because their husbands 
have been away fighting for 
kxig spelis of tinr>e, sometimes 
for six months at a stretch. 
"The absence and imminent 
deatfis of ttieir spouses have 
made dvonic woniers out of 
them/ aa^ Or Jan. 

Generally, the kxig- 
hartxxjred dream of retuming 
home is ttie common causa of 
psychdogk:al pnsblems. 
"Since the day that these 
people have had to leave their 
homes, they have been hoping 
to go back," says Or Jan. The 
long delay of over 1 3 years has 
resulted in deep despair and 
hoplessness seeing into their 
psyche. "Once they go back 
and settle down," the doctor 
says, "their condition will 
improve." 

But that improvement is 
subject to the general 
improvement in the affairs of . 
their country. Any hope of an 
eariy retum can only depend 
on how quickly peace returns 
to Afghanistan. "If that is 
ensured, there will be a mass 
sxodus from tisre," says Or 
Khalil. a 

PfVmidPeasSakhtiar 
in Peshawar 



Tribal Afghanistan 

Sir— In discussing the problems 
of Afghanistan (May 2nd), your 
correspondent conrectly stresses 
the tribal basis of Afghan society 
and the key point that there is no 
tradition or wish for a strong cen- 
tral government. 

Histoiy shows that disaster has 
always followed foreign interfer- 
ence in Afghanistan, llie rural Af- 
ghan, who forms the majority of 
the population, has no wish for 
either communism or democ- 
racy. He has a well-tried social 
system based on the &mily and 
the tribe, which guarantees die 
personal liberty that he values so 
highly. Before the communist re- 
gime, no Kabul government had 
attempted to disturb this stability 
by imposing its authority. 

Efforts by the United Nations 
or the United States to impose a 
democratic system, or by neigh- 
bouring countries to establish an 
authoritarian Muslim state, 
would cause tribal strife and eth- 
nic division. Let the worid offer 
aid to restore the traditional soci- 
ety, and not political advice that 
will destroy it, with the same gen- 
erosity as arms have been given in 
the past 

Guiidfiird Pstek Sth$$ 
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Pan-Islamic Movements Collide With 
Secular Policies in Broad Region of Asia 



By M ARK FINEMA'H > 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 

COX'S BAZAR. Bangladesh- 
The young hotel owner soft- 
ened his voice as he related the 
latest rumor in the villages of 
sotithmtem Bangladesh: Mou^- 
hedeen rebels from Afghanistan 
had slipped into a local compound 
owned by a Saudi Arabian relief 
group, where they trained funda- 
mentalist Bangladeshi and Bur- 
mese Muslims in %im'„M^: 
chine guns. 

Hundreds of miles to the north, 
in the war-torn Himalayan city of 
Snnagar, such rumors have be- 
come fact: Kashmiri rebels who 
once fought alongside the Afghan 
moujahedeen in their struggle 
against Soviet Communist invaders 
now are waging a "holy war" for 
secession from India, in part with 
the backing of Muslim fundamen- 
talist forces in neighboring Paki- 
stan. 

And in the Pakistani capital of 
Islamabad, which has emerged as 
both the barometer and vanguard 
for South Asia's hundreds of mil- 
lions of Muslims. Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif is battling with the 
nation's small but well -organized 
fundamentalist clergy— a pan-Is-, 
lamic lobbying group that seeks to 
form an "Islamic belt" stretching 
from North Africa eastward to 
Myanmar and including the strate- 
gic, newly independent republics of 
former Soviet Central Asia. 

Such is the view here in one of 
Asia's most populous Muslim na- 
tions at a time when global ana- 
lysts in East and West are specu- 
lating with increasing concern 
about the post -Cold War world. 
Many of those analysts fear that 
divisions between Islam and the 
West will ultimately replace the 
now-ended struggle between capi- 
talism and communism. 

These images of change, gath- 
ered during several weeks of trav- 
eling through this part of the 
Muslim world, appear on the sur- 
face to confirm what one promi- 
nent South Asian analyst called 
"the Western world's worst night- 
mare—the Muslims all getting to- 
gether." 

"There is, in fact, a strong pan- 
Islamic feeling all over South 
Asia," said Mushahid . Hussein, a 
Pakistani political commentator in 
Islamabad who has traveled 
throughout the Islamic world since 
he graduated from Georgetown 
University. "If anyone in Algeria 
sneezes, someone in Islamabad 
catches a cold." 

Indeed, for nearly a decade, 
Pakistan was the logistic and ideo- 
logical conduit for the CIA's proxy 
war with the Kremlin in Afghani- 
stan, in which the Islamabad gov- 



ernment funneled billions of dol- 
lars in weaponry and cash to the 
anti- Soviet moujahedeen, the Mus- 
lim guerrillas of Afghanistan. 
Throughout the Afghan civil war, 
which still rages even though Mos- 
cow withdrew its occupation troops 
in February, 1989, Pakistan fa- 
vored the most fundamentalist of 
the Afghan rebel groups. Its goal: 
to establish an Islamic regime in its 
western neighbor, forming a re- 
gional belt of Islam stretching from 
Iran to Pakistan. 

What is more, U.S. and Indian 
intelligence sources say the Paki- 
stanis have diverted some of the 
arms meant for the moujahedeen to 
the more fimdamentaUst groups 
waging a war of independence in 
the Indian -controlled part of 
Kashmir, a Muslim -majority state 
where such support is transform- 
ing what began as a Kashmir 
nationalist rebellion into a jihad, or 
holy war. 

Similarly, there are abundiufit 
rumors of Saudi -backed Pakistani 
involvement as far afield as the 
remote Bangladeshi cities of Chit- 
tagong and Cox's Bazar. It is there 
that moderate Muslims such as the 
hotel owner speak darkly of the 
region's youth being converted to a 
more militant form of Islam. 

There is even a growing move- 
ment among the youth in 
southern Bangladesh to support 
and intensify an armed struggle to 
create a separate Islamic nation in 
the bordeiing Myanmar state of 
Arakan, wh«re a brutal crackdown 
by the predominantly Buddhist 
military has driven tens of thou- 
sands at starving and angiy Mus- 
lim refugees into Bangladeshi bor- 
der camps. 

The deepest concern lies to the 
northwest of Pakistan, in the new- 
ly emerged Central Asian republics 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekistan. Turk- 
menistan and Kyrgyzstan. Ail four 
have large Mtnlim majorities, and 
in the months since the collapse of 
the Soviet Union, their Islamic 
clergy have launched a sweeping 
campaign to reassert the region's 
Muslim identity after 70 years of 
often-bbxxfy Gmnmmust r^res- 
sion. 

Secular regimes have managed 
to endure in all four states, where 
some advocates of democracy now 
say they fear the forces of Islam as 
much as they do the remnants of 
commtmism. In fact, one such pro- 
democracy leader in Turkmeni- 
stan's capital. Ashkhabad, just 20 
miles from the Iranian border, said 
soon after his republic declared 
independence last year that the 
worst threat came not from Mos- 
cow but from Islamabad. 

And it was those shared fears 
that brought U.S. Secretary of 
SUte James A. Baker III to the 



Central Asian republics last month. 

"We think that Islam will never 
gain political power in Turkmeni- 
stan, for example, and there will 
never be very close relations with 

Iran." said Turkmenistan's pro-de- 
mocracy leader Turdymurat 
Khodja Mukhammedov, "but it is 
Pakistan that we fear will try to 
introduce more Islam in all of 

Central Asia. A nd the reason why I 
4UI ainua ur rojuauurv umueiicv M 

because they haven't had any taste 
of democracy— real democracy." 

But there are emerging signs 
that IHdttetan is radically rethink- 
ing its role in a future Islamic belt 
Motivated largely by thoea fears in 
Central Asia. Pakistan's Prime 
liixustcr Sharif has quietly em- 
b^ked in irfeeait weeks <» a bold 
campaign to change his nation's 
fundamentalist, pan -Islamic image. 

In its most striking recent policy 
shift. Pakistan announced Jan. ^ 
t^t it was suiqporting U.N. efforts 
to create a broad-baaed, secular 
interim government in Afghani- 
stan, a move that virtually aban- 
doned the ftradamentaUat mo«ja- 
Hedeen groups still favoring a 
military solution that would install 
an Islamic regime in KabuL AI- 
ready. I s l a m abad hu cut all anqa 
st^lles to Um retada. 

Shartffe point man In his coun- 
try's new aaaertioR ci moden- 
3ip c(uieeded recently that the 
^x^paign already has incurred the 
wrath ct PaUatan's fundamentai* 
ists. But he said it is vital for 
Pakistan to quickly change its 
regional image, lest It makt aort 
ne«r iaernlM than fklMidi. 




f or sardar Aatlf^ AhmMd AU. 
SlMffifs minister of stitte for eeo< 
nomic sSttJn and chief advocate of 
<4he new modsration drive, there ia 
-mtle attraction for Pakistan to 
2prve aa the vortex of an lalanle 
Sit thai mlgfal some day be pow« 
«ij|ugl^ to eteiiei^ flV* 
I& tlie cflMTginff new worl^ 
wttl its rapidly shifting 
avketa. he s^ econoi^^ 
t^important than theology. 
:~ Sardar Aseff bases his view on a 
^le-week state tour of all four 
republics as Sharifa 
jjNMonal emissary last Decembv . 

The greatest fear Sardar Aseff 
Said he encountered during his tour 
^vas the same u that of Ashkha- 
ImkI's Turdymurat— that Pakistan 
Stsuld keep supporting the Afghan 
Jebela until an Islamic government 
4akes power there, forcing a tidal 
4irave of mon moderate Afghan 
2»fugees into the border states of 

X'entral Asia, and ulUmately that 
Pakistan would attempt to expcM 
its own brand of fundamentalism to 
the newly independent republica 
themselves. 

In projecting arguments that 
contributed heavily to Pakistan's 
recent policy shift on Afghanistan. 
Sardar Aseff said he told Sharif and 
the nation's powerful military 
leaders. "These are the fears of 
Central Asia, and if we make 
mistakes now, instead of having 
five potential allies and economic 
partners, we're going to get five 
potential enemies." 

A senior Western diplomat in 
Islamabad agreed that geography 
has defined Pakistan's new region^ 
al imperatives; To reach the new 
markets of Central Asia, all ofi 
which are desperate for the goodn 
that Pakistan needs to sell. Islama- - 
bad must have land routes throutfi 
an Afghanistan free from war. 

Sardar Aseff acknowledges that 
Sharifs shift in Afflwi pdky ha» 
angored Pakistan's own voeal fun-^ 
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dtraenuliiu, but he myt thay ar« 
t fanatic Aringv whoM Influenca 
haa long been overratad in hit 
country, which was created ai a 
refuge for the subcontinent's Mua> 
Um minority when Britain grantedi 
independence to both India and th«f 
new nation of Paidstan in 1947. 

Streoing that PaJcistan's funda>: 
menuilat Jamat-e-Islami party* 
holds Juit 10 seau in the Natloml 
Assemhiy. he addedi "Ninety per- 
cent of this country are moderataa. 
They're not fanatica. . . . It'i m' 
total myth. I don't think anyon* 
has called their bluff yet" 

And rath«r than auguring a Pa« 
Icistan with a vital role in an 
Islamic region. Sardar Aaetf said, 
the fundamentalists are instead tha 
last gasp of a medieval movamant 
"I believe this side of pan-IitauBa- 
isn is a dead duck in Pakistan," ha 
laid. "No sensible person is for 
this. ... I think the vast m^iority 
3f tha country are fed up witlt 
±eae people." 

But Sardar Aseff concadad that 
there remains a vary itrou paa^ 
islamic feeUnf la PtklataaT' Aa4 
ithar analyiu sueh as ICuihahii 
Juaaain muaaud ftm PytHtw** 
prngi aaa l ^a mw afmiiiiala a^ 
fSHMcA to tha new Central Aakm 
republics, as well as to its oUI 
Muslim neighbors such as Bangla* 
deah. ultimately will be the vehicle 
to a men tmdmmud pan-Iitem. 

In describing the evolution of 
Pakistan's policy toward newly 
liberated Central Asia, for example. 
Hussein placed it in the context of 
the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
which was for decades the closest 
ally of Pakistan's traditional ene- 
my, fa>edominantly Hindu India. 

Hussein, who labels himself not 
a fundamentalist but "an Islamic 
nationalist," agreed that Pakistan 
musV distance itself from the image 
bf its western neighbor, Iran, 
which ranks as one of Pakistan's 
most formidable regional competi- 
tors for the moderate new Muslim 
markets of Central Asia. But he 
insisted that his nation will never 
lose Bight of its tMMs JkteMc moor- 
ings. 

"The only ■'ifference between 
Iran and Pakisu. is that Iran has a 
clerical regime," he said. "But 
Islam is what makes Pakistan click, 
and that's the basis of the whole 
future relationship, whether in 
Central Asia or in the region as a 
whole." 

Still, moderates such as Sardar 
Aseff concluded that the future of 
the Asian fringe of Islam depends 
in large part on how the West 
reacts to winds of change now 
blowing here. \ 

When asked about Western per- 
ceptions of the emerging new Is- 
lamic belt, Sardar Aseff said: "So 
does Europe look Uke a Chnsuan 
belt to ui. These are. 1 t^tek. very, 
very stupid fears." 



■ Thousands of Muslims learned guerrilla 
in Afghanistan. Where will they go next? 
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By MARK FINEMM > 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 

PESHAWAR. Pakistan-The House 
of the Holy Warriors is an unassum- 
ing, two-siory bungalow on School 
Road, distinguishable only by the ma- 
chine-gun nest at the front gate. 

There is no sign outside, no address, and 
few inside who are willing to talk to 
strangers about the thousands of heavily 
armed Muslim fighters from throughout 
the world who ha.ve used this and other 
safehouses as staging grounds m their 
devasuting war with communism for the 
soul of Afghanistan. 
Especially not now. 

For now, as the war they helped wage 
for more than a decade wmds down, 
secular regimes in more than a dozen 
nations from Algeria to China are increas- 
ingly concerned that the internaUonal 
warriors who have passed through these 
safehouses and fought alongside the Af- 
ghan moujahedeen (holy warriors) may 
represent their worst nightmare: a dedi- 
cated and devout army of fundamenulist 
Muslim revolutionaries, trained in the art 
of guerrilla war and prepared to move on to 
the next jihad— the next holy war. 

Few could explain the phenomenon that 
has ignited such widespread debate 
throughout the Muslim belt of Africa and 
Asia in recent weeks as surkly as Abou- 
Abd Ellah El-Miliani, one of the few Arab 
fighters willing to meet a Times reporter at 
the House of the Holy Warriors last week. 

"I have come here for jihad," the young 
Arab warrior said in broken English. "I 
have fought for one year in AfghanisUn. 
Afghanisun is still good for jihad. Maybe I 
will fight for one year more. But then. 
inshaliah, I will go back home and make 
jihad there. By then, it will be gogi §m 
jihad at home." 

Home. Miliani explained, is Algeria, the 
secular North African nation now facing a 
bitter Islamic uprising after authorities 
blocked the Muslims from winning i^jc- 
tions eariier this year. Miliani apol- 
ogized for the absence of his trans- 
lator, a Filipino who. he explained, 
similarly answered the call to jihad 
in Afghanisun. The translator will 
soon return to fight alongside the 
Islamic Moro National Liberation 
Front guerrilla army that has been 
trying to Uke power in the Philip- 
pine islatMlf# ifmdanio. Miliani 
said. 

As the Algerian spoke, armed 
miliunta from Sudan. Egypt. Iraq, 
Tunisia and other nations strug- 
gling to put down burgeoning Mus- 
lim fundamenulist forces at home 
wandered in and out of the front 
gate, also biding their time until 
the next battle in whauhey depict 
as a holy war for Islam. 



naries. and even in small numbers, 
they present a danger to any 
organized sute." 

If these are "mercenaries," how- 
ever, the evidence here is that 
their payoff is mostly religious, not 
monetary. They may be ready to 
fight in foreign nations, but most 
will do so only to defend Islam. 

Some analysts also contend that 
secular regimes in the region are 
exaggerating the threat posed by 
these Muslim warriors as part of a 
deliberate disinformation campaign 
to excuse their own misrule. 

Intelligence sources estimate 
that at least 10.000 Muslims from 
as many as 20 countries have 
trekked in the name of jihad to 
Afghanisun. An estimated 3,000 
remain either there or in PakisUn. 
Some of the rest are alleged al- 
ready to have uken their battle far 
beyond the borders of South Asia. 

The Algerian government, for 
example, asserts that fundamental- 
ist miliunts involved in recent 
atucks on its army were trained in 
Afghanisun. The Tunisian gov- 
ernment last year said it uncovered 
a coup plot involving fundamenul- 
ist insurgents from an underground 
nvovement called Ennahdha (re- 
naissance) who had fought along- 
side the Afghan moujahedeen. Au- 
thonties displayed a U.S. -made 
Stinger surface-to-air missile that 
the insurgents allegedly planned to 
use to blow up the Tunisian presi- 
dent's plane. The Stinger is a 
sophisticated weapon supplied by 
the CIA to the Afghan guerrillas at 
the peak of Soviet occupation. 

Similarly, Jordan's interior ntin- 
ister said several of jhe ei»ht 



"'T'here's no question it's going 
1 to be a very big problem 
when all these people go home." 
said an Asian diplomat from one of 
those secular nations now con- 
fronted by an underground Muslim 
movement "They don't know any^ 
thing but warfare. They're merce« 



members of tne "Army of Moham- 
med" sentenced to death in 1990 
for plotting against King Hussein 
had received their miliUry training 
in the Afghan jihad. And many ^ 
tha Muslim insurgents waging an 
armed guerrilla war for independ- 
ence in the strategic north Indian 
sute of Kashmir openly acknowl- 
edge that they not only fought in 
Afghanistan but purchased many 
of their weapons from moujahedeen 
stockpiles in and around Peshawar. 

"The threat is very serious." 
insisted one North African diplo- 
mat "(These people) don't want to. 
hve. They want only to fighf 
These are desperate people, and alli 
our secular regimes are in danger." 

Many of the Arab warrior-pil- 
grims who have fought in Afghani- 
sun have been sponsored by the 
Cairo- based Islamic Brotherhood, 
which the Egyptians consider a 
consunt threat to the secular re- 
gime of President Hosni Mubarak. 

Muslim leaders returning from the 
Afghan jihad announced in Pesha- 
war that they were returning to 
Arakan sute in western Myanmar 
( Burma)^ to battle a brutal,Hongoinf 



war 

Muslim purge by the country's 
Buddhist army. 

The perceived threat from this 
movable army of jihad is such that 
several governments have exerted 
strong diplomatic pressure on Pa- 
kisUn in recent weeks to Uke 
countermeasures. Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif quietly answered 
these behind-the-scenes appeals 
last week by signing an order to 
ban all future visas to Muslim 
warrior-pilgrims and to encourage 
the ones already here— men like 
Miliani— to leave. 

The order is being implemented 
by Pakistan's intelligence agency, 
the Inter -Services Intelligence di- 
rectorate (ISI), which has helped 
coordinate the moujahedeen' s re- 
bellion against Afghanisun s au- 
thoritarian, pro- Moscow regime 

'The ISI, which dealt with this 
problem ail these years, has been 
asked to convey to.all the motijd- 
hedeen leaders that such persons 
who are here on such a mission are 
no longer required." said GulzaF 
Khan. Paktsun's refugee commis- 
sioner. Khan, who haa looked after 
the 4 million Afghan refugees and 
moujahedeen fighters who flooded 
PakisUn after the 1979 Sovieti 
invasion of Afghanistan, added thai 
if the foreign fighters reftae u 
leave, they will be deported. 

Authorities on the foreign holj 
warriors ig Peshawar stress thati 
diplomatic pressure was not thi 
only factor that led to the ban 
young men once received in i 
overwhelmingly Muslim nat 
with a deep sense of Islamic broi 
erhood. 

Commented one Western d., 
mat who has followed the Afg 
war for several years: "I see it l. 
oig problem here and potentially 
Afghanisun. If there is a lot _ 
pushing and shoving there, and ii 
the U.N. peace plan fails in Af-. 
ghanisun, these people could plajt 
a destructive role. I see that as* 
bigger problem than if they'ra( 
dispersed to a jihad here and a jihad 
there. And ceruinly, the Paki-) 
sunis don't want a bunch of people 
around who are armed to the teet 
and more radical and fundamenu 
ist than the official government' 
Tracing the evolution of , 
Muslim warrior phenomenon, G 
zar Khan also underscored th^ 
potential for unrest that the fight 
ers present to Pakistan itself 

The man he credited most wi 
calling the Muslims to jihad 
Afghanisun was, in fact murde. 
in Peshawar— possibly by the ve 
force he helped recruit Abdul 
Izam, a Palestinian who came 
Peshawar in the early 19808 and. 
Khan's words, "galvanized a 
number of Arabs to come a 
parUcipate in the jihad" thro „^ 
books and pamphlets on the coim! 
cept. was blown up in a c«r bi»nlM 
ing several years ago. 

Last year, Jamil ur Rehman. an 
Afghan mmijahedeen leader who 
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relied heavily on financial support 
from Saudi Arabia and whose army 
included many Arabs, met a similar 
file. He was receiving guests in the 
courtyard of his stronghold in the 
Afghan province of Kunar when an 
Egyptian mercenary knelt before 
him and, for unknown reasons 
shot him dead. Rehman's body- 
guards riddled the assassin with 
machine-gun fire before he coulc 
be questioned, 

What will happen when young 
fighters like Miliani are ex- 
pelled? Said Khan: "What I foresee 
for people like him is to go and stay 
in Afghanistan— a marriage there, 
perhaps— and I think 3.000 people 
wilt not hurt » Afghanistan, which 
has lost more than a million young 
men to this war." 

Clearly, many of the young 
fighters cannot go home -at least 
not yet. Many of the Muslim war- 
riors arc Iraqi fundamentalists, all 
but exiled by the secular dicta- 
torship of Saddam Hussein. Others 
are Syrians, equally unwelcome 
under President Hafez Assad's 
version of Baath Arab secular so- 
cialism. And most of the pilgrim - 
warriors are from Saudi Arabia— 
the center of Islamic religious pil- 
grimage that, despite its funda- 
mentalist trappings, is ruled by a 
Western -backed monarchy. That 
monarchy is singularly afraid of an 
Islamic revolt launched by return- 
ing veterans of the Afghan jihad. 

"What Saudi Arabia did during 
the Afghan jihad was it encouraged 
the^ youngsters, these militants, 
to come over hero," said a senior 
Pakistani intelligence officer. "The 
intelligence services in Saudi Ara- 
bia are there only to protect and 
prolong the royal family. So, when 
they found men who would be a 
potential problem, they gave them 
money, tickets, air fare and the 
necklace that would bring them 
martyrdom if they died in jihad, 
and they sent them here. They sent 
them here to kill them. It was very 
simple. This was a ploy." 

Senior Pakistani officials confid- 
ed that Islamabad has promised 
governments like the Saudi ruling 
family that they will share intelli- 
gence information on each holy 
warrior they deport. But at least 
one senior Pakistani official close 
to the prime minister reflected the 
harder Muslim line that remains in 
the government and that several 
analysts suspect will dilute the 
mercenary -expulsion order. 



Afghan Interim Rule: 



ByDMiMNalali 



THE creation uf an interim 
governinont in Afghani- 
stan marks a new chapter 
in the country's quest for peace. 
Sibgatullali Mojadedi, a respected 
religious scholar und leader uf the 
former Afghan interim govern- 
ment (AIG) exiled in Peshawar, 
Pakistan, from 19Mtt^ was 
chosen by sue of the seven m^iu^ 
tnujuhideen groups to head the 
51 -member council for two 
muntlis before a permanent Is- 
lamic government is set. 

Opposing a compromise was 
Gulbuddin Hekniatyar, head uf 
the radical Hezb-i-Islami party 
While Afghans celebrated Presi- 
dent Mujadedi's inauguration, Mr. 
Hekmatyar's furces bombed 
Kabul to show a refusal lu ac- 
knowledge a coalition govern- 
ment. Rghts between guvern- 
ment and Hekmatyar truops show 
the transitiun's vulatility. 

Yet the "Hekmatyar prublem" 
b just one of mai^ ctmtraints 
facing the interim fpvittniiient. In 



"We'd like them to go. We want 
. nem to go. And we will encourage 
them to go," said the official, who 
asked not to be named. "But, so far, 
there will be no coercion in making 
them leave." 

The official stressed that most 
members of PakisUn's ruling 
Islamic Democratic Alliance see 
the foreign fighters not as interna- 
tional warriors to be feared but as 
selfless heroes to be praised. And 
he insisted that Afghanistan was 
not the first battlefield for the 
jihad— only the most visible. 

"The Islamic jihad force has 
always existed." he said. "What 
happened here in Afghanistan* is 
that the Western world has come 
into contact with thes-; Islanic 
fundamentalist warriors for the 
first time." 
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Peace be upon the Afghans 



addition to ethnic, religious, und 
tribal feuding, Mujadedi must 
reckun with the disurderly transi- 
tion process and find a way to 
maintain a legitimate regime. 

One immediate task is filling 
ministry pusts in a manner that 
dues not aggravate rival political 
factions. Mojadedi must pactfjjF 
minority groups such as the 
T^iks and Uzbeks in the north, 
and Hazara Sliiites in the suulh 
iuid west. Tradiliunaily they've 
been left out of the Pathan-dumi- 
nated central guvernmenl. 

At the same time, Mujadedi 
can't affurd to alienate the 
Pathans, the country's largest 
ethnic population. His recent ap- 
puintments excluded the Hazara 
and the Hekmatyar gruups from 
m<uor positions. Commanders left 
out created their own governing 
entities - adding to the chaos. 

Doing this task in two months 
is unrealistic. Ethnic, religious, 
and tribal feuding has colored Af- 
ghan history fur centuries. The 
traditional method of negotiating 
cunfiicts is through the Utya 
jiiya, or tribal council. Jiiyas 
are not subject to strict schedules 
and it can take months or years to 
address simple problems. Deep 
issues, such as minority-group 
' participation, will take lunger 
than thought lu resolve. Not lack 
uf desire but cultural consti^l^ 
will frustrate Mujadedi. 

Mojadedi also has a past tu 
overcome. As an Islamic scholar 
and rival uf the former commu- 
nLst government, he is highly re- 
spected amung Afghanistan's 
clergy, tribal leaders, and com- 
manders. However, until his re- 
» eni return to Kabul tliis niunlh, 
Mojadedi iiad nut been inside his 
country suice he fled Dauud's 
Marxist regime in 1973. WhUe 
IV Ilow niiv^ahideen fuught in the 
jiIkiiI against the cuiiiinunisl guv- 
i-riiiiuMii. Mujadedi remained 
MtiiilnriitUly in Fl'shawan 

UNLIKE Ahmad Shall Mas- 
•-mkJ. i-unimander uf the 
.liu.iiai-i-i.slami pariy who 
•k-fcaifd .S.\KH forces in the Pan- 
]>luT. Mojailfdi claims iiu military 
J. hK^i'iiifiii. The Afghan Na- 
u«mmJ Ubt rutiun Fruiit pariy he 
itHiitdcd in 1979 was among the 
M<-akc!>t uf the Peshawar- based 
gntups. and Mujadedi was consid- 
t-ri-d a marginal figure. While cur- 
renUy very popular, Mujadedi 
lacks the political and military au- 
thority to stup mujahideen fights. 

As president uf the former 
AIG, M<ijadedi cuuld not legiti- 
mize im movement. Circum- 
stances now differ, but cun- 
straints remain. Afghanistan is a 
devastated cuuntry with few re- 
sources to sustain a viable gov- 
ernment. Most educ ated Afghans 
have emigrated tu the West, live 



Rocky Road 

as refugees in Pakistan and Iran, 
ur have been killed. Wlio will 
manage the ministries? During 
the AIG period, the public:health 
ministry tried to reconstruct a 
health-care ^tem. But corrup- 
tion, few (uikIs, and inexperience 
tundered iirogress. Muiistries 
were filled with relatives and 
friends; c<iiumanders cruised the 
streets of Peshawar in new P<ueru 
jeeps. The AIG fiasco shuws that 
even al ter Mujadedi forms a cuali- 
(iun govemmeiil, the issue uf le- 
gitimacy will remain. 

Transition is cuinplicated. In- 
terim guvernments are typically a 
temporary sulutiun tu l«>ng-term 
problems. Within a limited lime 
frame their leaders are expected 
tu accomplish unrealistic tasks in 
a period of instability. The lunger 
it takes Mujadedi lu establish 
peace and construct a coalition 
government, the mure impatient 
Afghans will get. After une week 
in uffice, Mojadcnli suggested ex- 
tending his term tu two years. 
This may provide breathing 
space. However, by turning a 
shori-term job iniu a lung-term 
position, Mujadedi alters the na- 
ture uf his "interiin" regime. He 
alsu tests the patience uf Afghans 
wliu have been promised a freely- 
elected guvernmenl. Afghanistan 
shuuldn't delegitimize this lung- 
awaited step toward peace. 

■ Denim' Natali of ifie Center 
for Strategic and JtUenuUiutuil 
Studies in Washington seived 
(m tite tranaitiun team of the 
fanner ^glian interim govern- 
ment 's mitrntrff of health. 

Thk Christian Science Monitor 

May 13, 1992 
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Then there 
were three 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS IN KABUL AND MAZAR-l-SHARIF 

NOT long ago the most important man 
in Afghanistan was Muhammad 
Najibullah. Since April 15th, when the for- 
mer president went into hiding, apparently 
somewhere in Kabul, at least three men feel 
they have replaced him in importance. 

General Abdul Rashid Dostam was Mr 
NajibuUah's closest ally. His men had 
fought the mujahideen guerrillas more 
fiercely than any other government unit 
since the Soviet troops left the country three 
years ago. In March the general switched 
sides. He joined forces with the mujahideen 
in Mazar-i-Sharif After that, support for the 
Najibullah government collapsed; Kabul 
soon welcomed 'both ^OtfiCKr! Dostam and 
the guerrillas. 

The general's main new ally is Ahmad 
Shah Masoud, who gained fame during the 
civil war as a resourceful commander. To- 
gether, General Dostam and Mr Masoud 
have been preventing the forces of another 
mujahideen leader, Gulbuddin Hilcmatyar, 
from taking over in Kabul. Mr Hikmatyar 
was the recipient of huge amounts of aid 
from Pakistan during the civil war, although 
the Pakistanis are now starting to feel they 
have backed the wrong man. 

This was the background to this week's 
developments in Afghanistan. On May 25th 
Mr Masoud and Mr Hikmatyar signed an 
accord to end the fighting. In return for Mr 

Hikmatyar's promise to stop shelling Kabul, 
Mr Masoud.said that he would get General 
Dostam to take his men out of the capital. 
Finally, it was agreed to hold a presidential 
election within six months. 

It sounds wonderful. But will it work? 
Can Mr Masoud, who is now defence min- 
ister, keep order in Kabul without General 
Dostam's men? Probably not. Despite the 
accord signed nM^i Mr Masoud con- 



tinues to regard Mr Hikmatyar with deep 
suspicion and believes he will continue to 
try to seize power for himself in Kabul. Nei- 
ther is it certain that General Dostam's men 
will leave. They remain the most powerful 
force in the country. The previous week Af- 
ghanistan's figurehead president, Sibgha- 
tullah Mujaddidi, gave the general an extra 
star and said, in effect, that he had been a 
supporter of the mujahideen all along, de- 
spite kilMa^ femsaiids of them. Iliftmay 
seem odd, but the president was merely 
acknowledging the general's strength. 

As for having a presidential election in 
six months, this seems like wild 
optimism, if the voting is to 
mean anything. Two years was 
previously thought to be the 
minimum time in which to pre- ' - 
pare an electoral roll and make 
the other arrangements neces- ' 
sary for an election. Mr Muj- 
addidi is against an early poll, 
and said so during a visit to Pakistan on 
May 27th. He wants to stay as president, and 
objects to a proposal that he should step 
down at the end of June. 

Afghanistan is, if anything, more di- 
vided than it was under Mr Najibullah. The 
emergence of three strong men, with more 
in the wings, may be a reflection of the way 
the country is going. ' 

General Dostam wants Afghanistan to 
have a federal structure, with divisions in 

the north, soutn, west and east, based on the 
cities of Mazar-i-Sharif, Kandahar and He- 
rat, with Kabul remaining the capital. The 
divisions could roughly follow tribal lines, 
with the Pathans in the south, the Hazaras 
and Uzbeks in the north, the Tajiks in the 
east and west. The provincial cities have al- 
ways valued their independence. The muj- 
ahideen in Kandahar, who took over the 
city without fuss, are in no hurry to get in- 
volved with the squabbles in Kabul. Gul 
Agha, a mujahideen commander there, said 
only, "We will have relations with Kabul, of 
- a§ long a^we are givjeri our rights." _ 





Dostam makes his point 

While the great men argue, the ordinary 

people are trying to rebuild their lives. For 
years the government-controlled cities were 
cut off from the rebel-controlled country- 
side. The roads are busy again with people 
visiting relations they may not have seen for 
a decade. Because of better communica- 
tionsand a stronger currency, prices of food 
and other goods have fallen by half Even in 
Kabul, normality is taking over. Looting has 

been far less than was preoictea 
after the stripping of Khost last 
year. Kabul does have a crime 
wave,-but, then, so do many cit- 
ies elsewhere. 
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In accord: Masoud and Hikmatyar, with various Mends 
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Interim Ruler Seelis Longer Term 



By Sharon Herbau|^ 

Associated Press 



KABUL, Afghanistan, May 5— 
Renegade guerrillas battered the 
capital with rockets again today, 
while Afghanistan's interim pres- 
ident suggested that he stay in of- 
fice longer than originally agreed. 

The proposal by Sibghatullah Mo- 
jadidi, leader of a mainstream rebel 
group, to govern for two years in- 
stead of two months was almost 
certain to strain the fragile coalition 
of rebel factions that took power a 
week ago after the fall of the c(^- 
munist Afghan government. 

The capital is under heavy attack 
by the forces of Gulbuddin Hekma- 
tyar, a bitter rival of the ruling 
council's military leader, Ahmed 
Shah Massoud. Hekmatyar, a hard- 
line Muslim fundamentalist, wants a 
stricter Islamic state than that en- 
visi^Mied by many members of the 
transitional govmmmt and fames 
quick elections. 

Hekmatyar's guerrillas, who 
were forced from Kabul by Mas- 
soud's troops last week, bombarded 
this city of 1.5 million people with 
scores of rockets for a second 
straight day. Government troops 
fought back with artillery and war- 
planes from the ousted regime. 

Today's fighting killed at least 40 
people and wounded 200, most of 
them civilians, government and mil- 
itary officials said, with the two-day 
toll reaching at least 73 dead and 
nearly 400 wounded. 

Mojadidi told reporters today 
that he is the only leader with the 
broad-based support needed to stop 
the btoodshed after 14 years of war 
against a succession of Soviet- 
backed regimes and unite a country 
deeply divided along religious, eth- 
nic add territorial lines. 

He claimed to have talked to Af- 
ghans representing all religious and 
ethnic groups and said they be- 
lieved his ruling council's term 
should be extended. But the idea 
was immediately rejected by other 
guerrilla factions. 

The leaders of six of the seven 
main rebel groups previously 
agreed that Mojadidi's 50-member 
council of military commanders and 
religious leaders should nAi. lor 
only two months. 

"I did not ask for this job. It was 
thrust on me," Mojadidi told report- 
ers as cannon and it}Cket launchers 



roared outside the palace. ~i nayxr 
no demands, no desire to continue^ 
But people have given their support 

to me and to the government. Peo- 
ple trust me. They love me. They 

believe that I am the only person 
who can unite Afghanistan.** 

Hekmatyar has contended that 
the planned succession of ruling 
councils delays election of an Islam- 
ic government tte start r# 
building the country. 

-Mojadidi called Hekmatyar an out- 
law who could be crushed if the gov- 
ernment wanted, but he urged the 
rebel leader to "leave his arms, come 
down and join his Muslim brothers 
and be part of this government." 

A top Afghan army officer now 
supporting the interim council. Gen. 
Abdul Mohmin, said the army was 
waiting for Mojadidi's orders to 
crush Hekmatyar's forces. "He's a 
fascist. He's Hitler," Mohmin said >i 
of Hekmatyar. "We will drive him §^ 
from Kabul and then we will push 
him back into Pakistan." - 

Dawn brought a steady barrage s 
of rockets from Hekmatyar's posi- t- 
tions. Seven people died when a ^ 
rocket hit the middle of Brezhnev's z 
Bazaar, where stolen military goods ? 
were sold during the Soviet occu- £ 
pation and w^re vegetable and ~ 
fruit vendors now sell their wares. 

"We are poor. We don't have ^ 
enough to eat, and what are these ^ 
guys doing? Fighting for a seat" of- 
power, said Abdul Sabur, 40 
etable vendor. 





Rebel leader Abdul Haq, right, recently named police chief by interim Afghan rulers, confers with a Held commanded 
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From the Editor: 

On 6/29, the Asbury Park Press called 
Mojaddidi's handing over of the Afghan 
Gov't to Rabbani "the first peaceful 
transfer of power in this violence- 
wracked eott^tty in nearly a century." 
We were pleasantly surprised as we 
had b©#a Haawsre that Mojaddidi had 
had any power to transfer or that what 
was going on in Kabul was peaceful. So 
much for semantics; changes are taking 
place. Now if everyone would just 
leave the Af ghans alone . . . , 




AFGHANews , tlift pttblicatioti 
of Rabbani 's organization, 
is now being published in 
Kabul - P.O. Box 274, Kabul, 
Afghanistan - and sent with 
Saur Revolution stamps. 



The Kabul Times , in the 3 issues we've 
seen since April, has adopted new rhe- 
toric & some green ink. We've repro- 
duced the whole 5/14 issue - as it wel- 
comes the new regime. The pictures won't 
come out well but the one (from the 5/30 
issue) at the bottom of this page is 
typical. Why the articles are typewritten 
is a mystery. 

We continue to be grateful to all of 
you who send us articles; please keep it 
up. We would like to feature organizations 
in the next issue, so if you belong to one, 
know of one, whatever, please let us 
know about its plans & activities. The 
deadli^ f^r, .th#. -^^s lNi«ue im^^iml^m^^ 1« 





AyatuUah tatoalmt^ t^Baiae l^adim ^ M IMBMlat* - M«io«l la«titut« 



Tl^ fight goes pn 

HAJl PAINDA MUHAMMAD had a 
lucky escape. On June 24th he was in 
his courtyard, praying, when a rocket de- 
molished his Kabul home. "Even the com- 
munists were better than this," he said. Liv- 
ing in the capital, it seems, has become 
rather more dangerous since April 25th, 
when the mujahideen took over the govern- 
ment from the Homeland (ex-Communist) 
Party regime of President Muhammid 
Najibullah. 

First came a battle for Kabul between 
supporters of Gulbuddin Hikmatyar, a 
Saudi-backed fundamentalist mujahideen 
leader, and forces loyal to Ahmad Shah 
Masoud, a celebrated mujahideen com- 
mander who is now defence minister. Mr 
Hikmatyar's men were driven from the cap- 
ital, but Kabulis then suffered a long rocket 
and artillery barrage from the Hikmatyar 
forces, dug into the hills to the south. The 
barrage stopped on April 25th, after Mr Hik- 
matyar signed a deal for "lasting peace" 
with Mr Masoud, cwftfy to start up again on 
June 24th. 

Mr Hikmatyar wants to rule Afghani- 
stan and seems ready to sacrifice any num- 
ber of Afghans to do so. He has refused to 
join the government until the Uzbek militia 
led by General Abdul Rashid Dostam leaves 
Kabul. Mr Hikmatyar says the militia is un- 
acceptable because it used to support the 
former president (indeed, Mr Najibullah's 
downfall can be attributed directly to the 
defection of General Dostam). The real rea- 
son, however, is that General Dostam 's mili- 
tia is the biggest bawm^-kmmm-'-MT 
Hikmatyar and power. 

In the mujahideen government, such as 
it is, authority has been divided between the 
interim president, Sibghatullah Mujaddidi, 
the 64-strong Jihad Council, which contains 
representatives from most mujahideen 
groups, and the smaller Leadership Coun- 
cil, led by Burhannuddin Rabbani, which is 
made up of mujahideen leaders. The Jihad 
Council is supposed to act as a kind of lower 
house of parliament until elections are held, 
while the Leadership Council is supposed 
to be a dispute-resolving upper house. Both 
bodies are riddled with personal ambitions, 
and ethnic and religious differences— 
which means they accurately reflect Af- 
ghanistan and its problems. 

Under a deal made by mujahideen 
groups on April 24th, Mr Mujaddidi was 
supposed to hold the presidency for only 
two months before handing over to Mr Rab- 
bani, who was to run things until elections 
could be held. But Mr Mujaddidi (who has 
handed many plum jobs to various rela- 
tions) refused to hand over to Mr Rabbani, 
whom he portrays, unfairly, as a Khomeini- 
like Islamic radical. However, he has reluc- 
tantly offered to relinquish his powers to the 
Jihad Council. 

Nothing now seems likely to stop Mr 
Rabbani taking over as interim president. 
His first task will be to deal with Mr Hik- 
matyar. Unless Mr Hikmatyar orders an 



end to the bombardment ot Kabul and 
stops threatening to march on the city again, 
Mr Rabl^l may have to send his forces 
against him. 

Mr Rabbani also has to think about or- 
ganising elections, a political practice unfa- 
miliar to Afghans. He must try to accommo- 
date the desire for (and expectation of) 
greater regional autonomy that has devel- 
oped among Afghanistan's ethnic grmipi 
during 14 years of civil war. Regional auton- 
omy has powerful backers. On June 23rd 
General Dostam (whom a ftricis^i news 
agency said had been killed in an air crash 
two days earlier) gave warning that the gov- 
emnM^ mmt devise a federal system "to 
guarantee ethnic rights", or face opposition. 
It is a warning that Mr Rabbani would be 
wise to takt Piously. 

THE ECONOMIST JUNE a7TH 1991 



Enter the 
professor 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN KABUL 

THE new president of Afghanistan, 
Burhanuddin Rabbani, is the first Af- 
ghan ruler to take power peacefully since 
1901. That year the -'Iron Amir", King 
Abdurrahman Khan, his enemies destroyed 
or cowed, died in bed and left the throne to 
his son, Habibullah. 

Mr Rabbani assumed office on June 
28th. The interim president, Sibghatullah 
Mujaddidi, appointed after the fall of the 
Najibullah government in April, handed 
over power to the Leadership Council 
made up of mujahideen leaders. The coun- 
cil then agreed to Mr Rabbani's appoint- 
ment. Mr Mujaddidi refused to hand over 
power directly to Mr Rabbani because, it 
was said, he had wanted to keep the job for 
himself. Even this ' peaceful" transfer of 
power had an edge to it. 

Neither is there much peace in Kabul it- 
self Gulbuddin Hikmatyar, a fundamental- 
ist-minded mujahideen leader, got it about 
right this week. "There's no security," he 
told reporters at one of his bases south of the 
capital. "There's no administration. There's 
a different government on each street. Every 
day there are clashes between various 
groups. People don't feel their lives, prop- 
erty and dignity are safe." 

Mr Hikmatyar, however, is to blame for 
much of the chaos. He wants to rule Af- 
ghanistan. Having been thrown out of the 
capital by government forces, his men are 
mischievouslyfiring in rockets from theout- 
skirts. On July 1st fighting broke out in the 
centre of Kabul when some of Mr Hikmat- 
yar's men moved in. 

Can Mr Rabbani bring order to Kabul? 
A former theology professor in Kabul Uni- 
versity, the new president is no "Iron 
Amir". Some of his followers complain pri- 
vately that he tends to agree with whoever 
last bent his ear. He does, however, have the 
support of Ahmad Shah Masoud, who is 
one of the most successful mujahideen com- 



manders, and, like Mr Rabbani, an Islamic 
intellectual. 

The president is said to value consensus 
and gradualism over coercion as the way to 
build an Islamic society. However, time is 
not on his side. The cautious government 
] has appointed him president fbr only four 
months, although presumably his term 
could be extended. Mr Rabbani and Mr 
I ^ Masoud want to set up a representative na- 
I tional gathering during the president's short 
term. The gathering would chart the coun- 
try's course towards a general election not 
later than two years from now. 

Meanwhile, what has happened to Mr 
Najibullah, for six years the strongman of 
Afghanistan, who has not been seen in pub- 
lic since April 15th? An Afghan diplomat in 
Delhi was reported on June 26th to have 
I said that Mr Najibullah was alive and "in 
the custody of the United Nations", pre- 
sumably in Kabul. The diplomat said that 
Mr Najibullah had been granted an am- 
nesty, along with other members of the for- 
mer regime and "it was for the un to decide 
his future". Mr Najibullah a prisoner of the 
UN? It all seems a bit rum. 
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United Nations 
Afghan envoy 
transferred 

. Bcnon Sevan, ilic UN Sc.crcu>r\- 
(icncrals special envoy lo Afizhanisian, 
was replace by Soiirios Mousouris. an 
Assisuint Sccrcuir>' Cicntrai for 
Political AITairs, on June 1^. 

The iranslor o\ Sevan ux)k plact 
after his failure lo secure a j^)liiicai so 
luiion to ihc problem of Al iihanisuin. 
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Ethnic discord endangering Afghanistan 




"The torture was intolerable," said 
Nadir Ali, a 22-year-old^hiite candy ^ 
maker who said he was grabbed by 
Ittehad-i-Islami fighters while walking? 
to work on Tuesday. "They hit us with 
the butt of their guns and chains, say-| 
ing, 'You have killed our brothers.' " | 
He said he was crammed into a ship-| 
pmg container with about 50 other pris- 
oners and given no food or water. 
^ The rival factions accus^ each oth-| 
er today of having initiated the fighting ^ 
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Sher Agha, 19, leads a group of Shiite guerrillas who were released after four days of brutal captivity by rival Surwiis 



By Sharon Herbaugh 

Associated Press ^ 

KABUL, Afghanistan — 
Frightened and covered in filth, 
ShcrAgha stumbled through a 
blinding dust storm to freedom 
after rebels abducted and tortured 
him. 

When his captors opened the 
door of the steel shipping contain- 
er that had been his prison cell, 
Agha stood for a moment, blink- 
ing and shaking. He was quickly 
surrounded by heavily armed re- 
bels, he said, who prodded him 



with rifles and told him to go 

home. 

Agha was one of 250 Hazaras, 
or Afghan Shiite Muslims, held 
captive for three days by Ittehad- 
e-lslami, a rebel faction made up 
of Pathan-spcaking Sunni Mus- 
lims. 

The faction, aligned with Saudi 
Arabia, fears the centuries-old 
Pathan grip on power is being rap- 
idly chipped away by Afghanis- 
tan's ethnic minorities. 

Fighting erupted Tuesday be- 
tween Ittehad-e-Islami and Hezb- 
e-Wahadat, a loose coalition of 



eight small pro-Iranian groups de- 
manding more rights and greater 
representation for the Hazaras in 
postwar Afghanistan. More than 
100 people died and hundreds 
were iiijOred before the two war- 
ring sides agreed to a tenuous 
truce Saturday. 

About 2,000 Afghans like Agha, 
aligned to neither side in the 
struggle for power, became tar- 
gets. 

Ittehad-e-Islami pulled Hazaras 
off the city buses, out of their cars 
and off the streets, pinpointing 
them in the crowds by their dis- 



tinctive Mongolian features. 

In retaliation, Hezb-e-Wahadat 
kidnapped Pathans from their 
homes. But Uzbeks, Tajiks and 
other ethnic groups sometimes 
were mistakenly identified and ta- 
ken captive. 

Defense Minister Ahmed Shah 
Masood, a Tajik, persuaded both 
sides to release their prisoners to 
prevent the clashes from erupting 
to a full-scale sectarian war. 

Slowly, Hezb-e-Wahadat re- 
leased its prisoners, but the Path- 
ans returned with tales of terror 
and torture by their captors. 
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Ex'Soviets StiU Stuck 
In Afghan Quagmire 

Like Vietnam, MIA/POW Questions Linger 



By William Branigin 



KABUL. Afghanisun— It has 
been more than three years since 
the last soldiers from the fornier 
Soviet Union pulled out of Afghan- 
istan, but the letters keep landing 
on Vladimir Snegeryov's desk. 

They plead for information about 
sons, brothers or husbands missing 
in the Afghan war. They demand to 
know what happened to the bodies, 
or why others possibly aHve stiil are 
being held prisoner. 

Snegeryov, a bearded former war 
correspondent here whose report- 
ing on the Afghan conflict broke 
new ^}und in Soviet journalism, 
represn&i the Moaom-based Af- 
^aaatm V^mns' Committee. 



Among its goals, he said, is to re- 
solve the fate of 308 Soviet sokliers 
StiU listed as missing in actkm. 

During the nine-year occupatkm 
of Afghanistan after the Soviets in- 
vaded in December 1979, this coun- 
try became for the Soviet Union 
what Vietnam was for the United 
Sutes: a quagmire that brought 
£rustratk» to the government and 
anguish to the families that lost 
loved ones in an ultimately futile 
cause. 

More than 15,000 Soviet soldiers 
were killed fighting the Islamic 
guerrillas known as the mujahtd- 
din, while about 58,000 Americans 
died in Vietnam, where the indig- 
enous fighters were better armed 
and more numerous. It is estimated 
that more than 1 miUkm Af^ians 



and a smuiar number of Vietiuunese 
died in the two wars. 

Compared with the 2.267 Amer- 
ican servKemen luted as missmg in 
action, the Soviec MIA toil is low. In 
part, this IS attrbuuMe to the more 
open terrain M Afghanistan, the 
different *fv»e rl cnmbat of Soviet 
troops ind "ft* Mrooger air de- 
fenses o< -he Wtivimese. 

For the iamiim a< the missmg 
Soviet KMiten. the .MIA aaue is 
juai as emocnoal as it « o the Unit- 
ed Sutes. In contrast to the so far 
fnutlesa search tor bvmg U.S. pris- 
oners at war u Indochina, however. 
It n certain that some Soviet POWs 
are stiU being heid by the mqjahed- 
din. 

Snegeryov aaid his best guess is 
that as many as 50 missmg Soviet 
sokliers may stiO be alive m Afghan- 
istan. Of Uk 308 MIAs, "we don't 
really know how many peopte now 
are livmg and how many have died." 
he said. 

Snegeryov, who first came to 
Afghanistan uj„ 1981. has vraited 
about 15 times #tai then as a cor- 
respondent for the Pravda newspa- 
per. He recently returned as a re- 



The International Committee of 
the Red Cross, which is charged 
with visiting prisoners of war, says 
it knows of no more than 20 Soviet 
captives and has received no recent 
information on their fate. 

•^e have not seen them for 
months now," one official said. He 
said he assumed that those held by 
the northern Afghan coalition of 
guerrilla conunander Ahmed Shah 
Massoud. who has been named de- 
fense minister in the country's new 
mujaheddin government, woukl be 
released soon. 

The Red Cross has formally 
stopped visiting prisoners and trac- 
ing missing persons as the result of 
the killing of one of its staff mem- 
bers, a medkal worker from Ice- 
land, on April 22 by a guerrilla of 
the radical Hezb-i-Islami group. 

By appealing personally to mu- 
jaheddin commanders, Snegeryov 
said he has been able to secure the 
release of two soldiers of the for- 
mer Soviet army. 

The latest to be freed, he saki, 
was an Udiefc. Bea Moradov, who 
was captured in October 1987 in 
Massoud's native Panjshir Valley. 
Nl imt reieii^ m Ktetood's or^ 



ders and went back to Uzbekistan 
April 21 through the rebei-con- 
trolled northern Afghan city of 
Maw-i-Sharif , Snegeryov sakL 

However, he added, at least four 
other POWs are stiU being hehl by 
Massoud's men: a Russian, a Ukrai- 
nian, a Mokk>van and another 
Uzbek. 

Beskles Massoud's prisoners, 
Snegeryov said, he knows of five 
POWs being held near the western 
Afghan town of Herat and about 15 
in Pashtun areas in the south. 
Three other phsoners defected and 
are living with the mujaheddin. he 
said. 

Recently. Snegeryov sakl, a dd- 
egatwn (rf Amerkan Vietnam vet- 
erans visited the Afghanistan Vet- 
erans* Committer in Moscow. 
They promised to help us." he saxL 

If s a big problem for our coun- 
try," Snegeryov said. "A k)t of [pris- 
oners' relativesj don't understand 
why the mujaheddin don't free our 
people. They doe't understand why 
the war finished three years ago 
and the primen m stiB bdt^ 
hekL' 
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Afghan Transition Threatens 
Disruptions in International Aid 



By CoUa BorraelQagli 

~' ' PESHAWAH, MKtSTAN ' 



REBELS in .\l'gtuimstan may 
be tr\-ing to work out their 
differences, but fnction is 
increa.sing among foreign aid 
agencies in Pt-shau'ar and be- 
tween Kabul- and Peshawar-based 
felief groups. 

At\er tiie withdrawal of Soviet 
forces m 1988. the communist 
government in Kabul controlled 
the major towns across .Afghani- 
stan, but left the rest of the coun- 
try to the Dinjdliiileen. Such ter- 
ritoriality has affected the 
dispersal of aid. with aid workers 
in Peshawar squabbling over wtio 
lias given the best care to the 
.\fghan people. 

Agencies based in Kabul, 
mainly affiliated with the United 
-Nations, say they helped .Afghans 
who suffered most, those in battle 
zones. Peshawar-based groups 
counter that they have helped 
more people, with 3 million 
refugees in Peshawar and more in 
rebel-controlled areas. 

Kabul-based agencies were 
-seen by Peshawar-based aid 
groups as recognizing the com- 
munist government. Those in 
Peshawar regarded the mu- 
jahideen as the true represent- 
atives of the .Afghan people. 

-Meanwhile, aid distribution 
has been disrupted. Twenty of the 
I'-i L'X staff members were evacu- 
ated from Kabul before the mu- 
jaliideen takeover of Kabul .April 
-7. a LMCEF worker says. Pro- 
jects such as L'NICEF's food dis- 
tribution program in Kabul ha\e 
been abandoned until staff can re- 
turn. 

Oxfam and other aid agencies 
in Kabul such as Halo Trust, a de- 



niining group, continue to offer 
semces. Bui hospital workers in 
Jalalabad, the country's second 
largest city, complain about a des- 
perate need for medicines and aid 
workers say feeble efforts at coor- 
dinatmg aid threaten to stall cur- 
rent and future projects. 

The Peshawar- based .Agency 
Coordinating Body for .Afghan 
Refugees (.ALB.AR) is e.xpected to 
approach the Kabul government 
within the next few weeks to ar- 
range work visas for aid agencies. 

Jon Bennett, director of 
ACft^d?. says that with a SI 07 
million annual budget, the private 
agencies held considerably more 
fmancial power than the UN with 
its .>20 mUlion to .S2.5 million an- 
nual budget and considerably 
more .sway with the new Kabul 
government. "Here we ha\e long- 
established programs m the coun- 
tryside, programs which the new 
government could not possibly 
buUd up," Mr Bennett says. "We 
will go to the government and 
say, We are now pan of your 
country." " > v.*/ 

Beneath the aid workers' snip- 
ing is a m(jre serious issue, that of 
recognition of the former commu- 
nist government in Kabul, 



for free, while another agency up 
the road is selling theirs at full 
price." A coordinating body has 
been set up but at the moment op- 
erates only in Khost Province. 

-Aid workers are certain that 
they will not stay in Peshawar for 
long. .Aid money once directed 
solely to Peshawar in order to 
avoid the communist govern- 
ment, will flow increasingly to 
Kabul, aid workers say Some do- 
nors are already changmg their 
restrictions to favor agencies op- 
erating from Kabul. 

Dependent on these contribu- 
tions, the Peshawar groups are al- 
ready trying to move to .-Afghani- 
stan. French-run .Avicen agency, 
which runs unmunization pro- 
grams at Ghazni inside .Afghani- 
stan, is trying to set up a base in 
Kabul. -Afghanaid Is looking for 
suitable premises in Kabul. 

The Pakistan • government is 
putting severe pressure on the 
agencies to leave, aid workers say. 
It is refusing to extend visas and 



M.A.\Y (observers e.xpect 
the incoming Islamic 
government in Kabul to 
take revenge on those who held 
sway in Kabul under the commu- 
nist regime. They may extend this 
to the aid agencies who worked 
under the ousted government. 

-Aid committees who make it to 
Kabul are likely to disagree on the 
methods of working there, Pesha- 
war-based workers say 

■■.All the agencies are basically 
territorial," says Stuart Worsley, 
project officer with British-run 
.Afghanaid, based in Peshawar. 
"One agency will distribute grain 



■"The government in Islamabad 
wlIJ try to get us out of here 
soon," says an aid worker from 
.Avicen. "They never really liked 
having so many foreigners in this 
area, so near a sensitive border." 

But for the millions of refugees 
who cannot yet return home, 
these changes may spell more 
misery; the Peshawar groups" 
money may dry up in the coming 
months, some aid workers say. 

Even though the UN is offering 
cash and sacks of wheat to en- 
courage refugees in Pakistan to 
go home, not many will return 
soon; few houses remain in the 
countryside after 14 years of war. 

"They cannot even rent a 
home." a UN High Commissioner i 
on Refugees spokesman says. I 
There are no homes left." 



IIN continues (otef 
k ousled diclalor 

Najib. the head of the communist 
regime, went into hiding in one of the 
UN offices in Kabul after an abortive 
attempt to leave the country. He is 
the guest of the world body. 

His brother, his personal secretary 
and bodyguard are with him. along 
with one woman and two children. It is 
said that they pass their time by watch- 
ing TV. Najib is given permission by 
the UN to contact his wife in India 
through a satellite telephone. 

The UN special envoy Benon 
Sevan tried to help Najib escape to 
India on April 16 after the Mujahideen 
captured Bagram air base, 40 kilome- 
ters north of the capital. The attempt 
failed when security forces at the air- 
port refused to allow the UN plane to 
leave with the fallen dictator on board. 

The UN envoy justify his attempt 
to rescue Najib on the grounds that he 
had given him assurance of safe exit as 
pan of a political solution under the 
UN auspices. The UN peace plan col- 
lapsed during its final stages when die 
Mujahideen captured Charikar and 
Bagram Air Base. 

The Mujahideen have forgiven 
other members of the former regime. 
But some Mujahideen argue that the 
general amnesty announced by the 
Islamic government does not apply to 
Najib. who resisted the MuMideeti till 
the last day of his rule. 
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Worries Rise With Strict Islam Rule in ICabul 



By MARK FINEMAN - 

TIMES STAFF WHITER 

KABUL, Afghanistan— The old former 
Communist clicked his plastic worry 
beads and scowled. It was the precise 
moment, as it turned out. that Afghani- 
stan's fierce Islamic rebels, who had bat- 
tled the Soviet-style regime for the past 13 
years, won their holy war— swarming the 
strategic capital with thousands of battle- 
scarred moujahedeen warriors. 

But as he watched from his window as 
the jeeps of long- bearded fighters ca- 
reened through the streets and claimed 
building after building in Kabul. Suleiman 
Layeq, the fallen regime's ideologue and 
poet, said he was more afraid for the future 
of his nation than for his life. 

"The support of the mullahs is very 
dangerous— all the mullahs, all the brains 
of all the parties," he said of his Islamic 
religious counterparts, the powerful advis- 
ers in the myriad moujahedeen parties now 
ruling the Afghan capital through coali- 
tion. "Without exception, they follow the 
way of the fundamentalist aims and goals 
of Islam. And it is not Islam. It is a kind of 
theory against civilization— against mod- 
ern civilization." 

At the time, those words from a key 
architect of a regime that was collapsing all 

around him seemed to be an exaggeration. 
SibghaluUah Mojaddidi, the Islamic resis- 
tance leader installed soon afterward as 
Afghanistan's interim president, was, after 
all, widely considered a moderate. Ahmed 
Shah Masoud, the powerful guerrilla leader 
who helped pave his way to power, was 
similarly viewed. 

But less than a month after the arrival of 
Afghanistan's first Islamic regime since the 
days of the proselytizing Mogul conquerors 
three centuries ago, such predictions were 
taking solid form. 

The Islamic priests in Mojaddidi's coali- 
tion quickly laid down the new law: All 
alcohol is now banned in the Islamic 
republic; women cannot venture out in the 
streets without veils, and violations will be 
punished strictly according to Islamic Sha- 
ria law— a legal prescription for floggings, 
amputations and public executions. 

The new edicts came quickly on the 
heels of other harsh measures that startled 
Western analysts in the capital. 

The coalition's new general secretary 
and official spokesman, a self-styled aya- 
tollah from one of Afghanistan's powerful 
Shiite-sect moujahedeen parties, an- 
nounced that the leadership was creating 
an "Islamic people's court for bringing 
justice against traitors and invaders." 

When pressed on the new Islamic justice 
system that appeared to contradict an 
earlier announcement of general amnesty 
by Mojaddidi. the ayatollah confirmed: "A 
person who is guilty of violating Islamic 
law and the rights of the people, and the 
people don't like him, and they want him 
punished, they can take him to this court. 
We have announced a general amnesty, 
and the government's responsibility is 
over. Now it's up to the people." 

With echoes of nearby Iran's revolution 
resounding through the Afghan capital and 
amid reports that one former regime 
official already had been tortured to death 



in Kabul. Layeq, the ideologue, later 
reflected: "I want to stay. But I look at tht 
situation, first, by where is the power and, 
second, what is their first step. 

"If they follow the policy of terror and 
the fundamentalist principles of Islam." he 
said, "this country is not a place where 
intellectuals can live. Me? I'm an old man. 
So it is not very important whether I go or I 
stay. I want to play a role in the new 
government. But what is important is the 
future of Afghanistan, and now it appears 
more and more that our future lies in our 
past." 

Deepening the concern of Western 
analysts who sense that Kabul's new 
regime is slipping further toward funda- 
mentalist Islamic tenets is a continuing 
standoff between the ruling coalition and 
the even more fundamentalist rebel faction 
of radical moujahedeen leader Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar. 

Negotiations have been under way be- 
tween the coalition and representatives of 
Hekmatyar. But Masoud had made it clear 
that he has no intention of granting 
Hekmatyar's present demands, among 
them Mojaddidi's resignation and the re- 
moval from Kabul of several powerful 
former regime militias now loyal to the 
Islamic coalition. Hekmatyar has vowed to 

renew attacks on Kabul if his demands are 
not met. 

Now, ripples of concern are washing up 
las far away as Turkey and India over the 
increasingly fundamentalist policies of Ka- 
jbul's tenuous ruling coalition, which has 
I been further destabilized by fundamental- 
ists who were left out of the alliance. 

"My theory is, if Afghanistan falls to 
fundamentalist Islam, then the entire re- 
gion falls— and increasingly, it's starting to 
look that way," a diplomat said in Ankara, 
Turkey, where an underground Islamic 
group has claimed responsibility for many 
bombings and assassinations in the past 
two years. 

In New Delhi, capital of a nation long 
proud of its secular policies, a senior 
, bureaucrat shook his head when he heard 
about the Islamic edicts in Kabul. "Well 
that completes the belt of Islam that lies at 
our doorstep," he said of India, whose 
population of 850 million includes more 
than 100 million Muslims. "With an Islamic 
insurgency in Kashmir [the strategic 
northern Indian state), and a hostile Paki- 
stan just beyond, these events must give us 
all pause." 

Such concern also is being felt north of 
Afghanistan in the former Soviet republics 
of Central Asia. There, former Communists 
from the previous Soviet regimes are 
increasingly embattled in their efforts to 
rule over Muslim -majority populations. 
And analysts said there is now an addition- 
al threat of an influx of refugees from 
Afghanistan's former regime. 

Several former regime officials who had 
backed the Islamic takeover have report- 
edly fled to the old Soviet republics of 
Uzbekistan and Tajikistan, and a diplomat 
in Kabul said that more are likely to follow. 

"But there is a very positive side to sni 
exodus of reft«e^ ^ here to these ne^ 



states of Central Asia," the diplomat added 
"If there are a lot of technocrats from the 
t^me here going there, I think those' 
republics will be happy. They need them 
there. It's the fundamentalism that pre- 
sents the real threat to these Central Asian 
leaders. They are unpopular regimes. 
they re ripe for revolution." 

Clearly, though, Afghanistan's neighbor 
to the east, the Islamic state of Paki- 
stan, is watching with most concern Ka- 
bul's fundamentalist drift. 

In Islamic Pakistan, which has alternat- 
ed between moderation and fundamental- 
ism in its 45 years as an independent state,: 
Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif has em- 
barked on a course to try to marginalia 
the fundamentalists— in his country and ir^' 
Afghanistan, as well. 

In a bold move, Sharif braved incoming^ 
rocket, artillery and tank fire and flew tp- 
Kabul within hours of Mojaddidi's rise tOn 
power. He stayed long enough to lend, 
support to Mojaddidi's rule and send 
message of repudiation to fundamentalisj^j 
leader Hekmatyar and the Pakistani Ja- ^ 
ma'at-i-Islami political party, which ha§T S 
staunchly backed the radical Afghan leadin 
er for more than a decade. In responsev^^ 13 
Jama'at-i-Islami, which represents 10% of? Eu 
the vote in Pakistan's National Assembly. ^ 
withdrew its support of Sharifs coalitioaJ 
government in Islamabad. 

Senior ideologues of the Pakistani t\m*>^ 
damentalist party have camped in Kab^ii^an 
Intercontinental Hotel, where they effecti' 
lively banned alcohol and barred women; 
not wearing veils days before MojaddidfsB 
coalition officially followed suit. :; 
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Women wear Muslim iMinB in a Kabul market 
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In Kabul, Islam Is Law 
— But Confusion Bulm 



THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 

KabuJ, Afghanistan — Laiya Khan isn't 
fond of weanng scarves. She Ukes the feel of 
the wind through her hair. So when she 
came to work yesterday bundled in baggy 
c othes and with her head ^^piifti fci^ 
cloth, colleagues giggled. ' ' 

Khan laughed back. Across from her in the 
mtemational news division of the Bakhtar 
news agency was M. Katawazi, her boss. Just 
two weeks ago he sported a suit Now he 
wore a cream-colored shalwar kameez, a pa- 
jama-like outfit favored in Islamic countries 

"Jf^ at tlufl," said Katawazi. "Are we 
really becoming a Mualim nation?" 

Ten days into the Islamic republic of Af- 
ghaniH t an. daily life has become confusing 
The government has issued a few orders to 
guide its people. Effective yesterday, it 
banned the consumption and sale of alcohol 
and ordered women to wear "Islamic dreaa," 

which means only the hands and face may be 
aho^ in public. Faihire to obtegr is punish- 
able by flogging 

Stilly in this society not prone to funda- 
mentalism, anomalies remain. At Kabul's 
fJfflPMt movie theater, "Rambo 01" is a 
blockbuater. "It's an Islamic movie " Bee- 
mullah Khan, the 47-year-okl director of the 
theato- said with a straight Cms*. "Rambo 
kills Russians. 

c^J^ " ^ however, is "Robocop H." 
Oh, that one's OK," Khan said^mTtech- 
nical movie. It has k)t8 of science." The only 
thing ba nn ed, be said, is sex. 

Interpretation of the new rules is sliditly 
hajr-raiaing because many of Afghanistan's 
self-appomted rule-makers, the mi^ahedeen 
have guns. Every man has his own law. At 
naburrs garden, cockfighting was in fiiU 
swmg yesterday. Mohamed Amir's chicken 

had jurt poked out an eye of a competing - 

bird, wuming the farmer $500 — morethan three 
tunes an average jrearly salary. 

"Soon we will end aU this," said Mohammed Agar 
a 2*.year^)ld mujahedeen with an AK-i7 automati^ 
nfle between his legs. "Gambling is un-Islamic. We 
wUl make Afghanistan like Iran." 

Daily hfe in Kabul is more than a struggle with 
yaganes of Islamic law. Food is another problem, as is 

fighting among guerrillas. 
Only God knows what wiU happen to Afghani- 
Stan, said Mohamed Araf. whose family has run a 
prayer-bead dealership near Kabul's Blue Mosque for 
three generations. At the Mandawee Kabul flour mar- 
ket yesterday, merchants were refusing to sell to sev- 
eral hundred angry customere because they said gov- 
ernment-controlled prices would ruin them 
.Grain merchant Abdul Rhani said he was facing a 
930 loss on every 216-pound bag of flour if he sold at 
the government price. "That could put me out of busi- 
ness," he said. 

But engineer Jaber Ali demanded that Rhani make a 
rale. "My house is empty of wheat," he said. "We have 
five people to feed. We have no bread. " 

Amid the struggle between the spirit and the stom- 
adi, Kabul residents have somehow found time for 
the senses. Near the center of town, a florist selling 
potted roses was doing a fast business. "They are 
sweet to the nose and good for the heart," said a man 
who was loading one onto his bicycle. "Roaea are espe- 
cially important during these difficult days." 





Atghan Women Fret 
Behind Islamic Veil 

T 



«n?^^i! '^^^rf^ -Acomplete breakdown in law 
and order has left this city coUapsirtfe into cha^ Z 

^h?I^ '^^'^ ^ ^"'^ 14 of civil war 
K.v»!l^r^"'?^'}*' " weaker than the people," actine 
I^ul police chi.,f Abdul Haq complS rein hf 

^;:?frJ!!^«"-«! "'.d ethnicity divide?Sf 



groups, spurring constant violence. 
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HE liberation of the .\lghan capital bv Islamic 
tnnjahuleen guerrillas made 19-vear-old .Jina Karm; a vir- 
tual prisoner in her iy\vx\ home. 
Ms .KariiTi did i,ot leave her parents' cramped tv^-o-room apart- 
ment in a .>5()\iet-buUt housing btoek in southern Kabul for weeks 
alter the mujahideen ousted the C..mmuni.st regime in late \pnl 
and installed an Islamic gov ernment. .She staved home of her ovm 
tr-e vv-UJ - mainly out (jt tear of that slie would incur the v^Taih of 
Aiuhamstan s new leadership if .>he left. 

Tm worried about the Islamic dress." she said, a despairing 
l'">k .spreading over her face. Tve never worn a veil and I .Ion! 
want to wear one. I prefer modern clothes." she continued Td 
rather stay at home than go outside covering my head." 

UTiiie .Jma s stance may repre.seiu an e.vtreme. her comments 
underscore the concern felt by some educated, relativelv cosmci- 
poiitan women m Kabul. Some admit privately they are wary of 
•lie new Islamic government, believing it eventually wants to take 
away the rights w(jmen gained during the Communist era. 

.>o tar. the only action taken by the government to roU back 
women s rights has been the order to cover up. issued shortly 
after the mujahideen takeover But some, like -Jina, fear the gov- 
ernment eventually will try to restrict women's access to educa- 
tion and jobs. "I'd like to becorne a secretary, but I doubt that will 
t)e p(jbsible now because the Islamic government probably will 
not permit women to work." she says. 

Malauwi al-Salah Rakhami. .\fghamstan s Islamic .\ffairs min- 
ister, uisists such fear is unfounded. .As long as women obey the 
Islamic law. he says, they will be allov\ed to work in any capacity. 

The government s position could change, however. The new 
power structures remain largely undefmed. as nvai mujahideen 
factions have been embroUed m a battle for mfluence. 

.\ peace agreement between the factions calls for early elec- 
tions. If representatives of the largest and most fundamentalist 
Islamic faction, the Hezb-e-Islami. do well in the elections they 
could impose their fundamentalist vEilues on the country. 

Yet even if they wanted to. the authorities wouldn't be able to 
banish women from the workplace anytime soon, argues .Mas- 
soumi Wardak, mmister of education under former Communist 
President .Najibullah. 

"The government can t afford to remove women from the 
workplace because there are simply not enough qualified men to 
take theu- place." she says, adding that about 75 percent of 
•Afghanistan's teachers are women. Ms. Wardak also said women 
in the capital would not have much difficulty in adaptmg to the 
new conditions. "It really isn't bad. It's part of our tradition; 
women m the countryside have always covered their heads. It 
won t be so hard for women in Kabul to do the same." 

One prominent workmg woman, television news reader N^iba 
Haidar. gladly accepted the Islamic dress code, saying her desire 
to continue working outweighed all other considerations. 

"I want to Slay here and work, so I do it," .Ms. Haidar said, as 
she sat in a dressmg room at Kabul's television center. 

But .Jina Karim says emigration is her only option. "I'm not 
angry, I'm just sad," she said of her decision to leave the country. 

"Ml my fnends have already gone," she says. They knew the 
mujahideen were about to come to power, and they didn't like 
them, so they left a few months ago." 
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The Christian Science Monitor 

By Justin Borka 

.June lb, 



Behind the veil, again 

Kabul's women don chadors and wonder about Islamic rule 



By Ahmed Rashid in Kabul 



When rockets lit up the sky and 
there was no escaping the 
thunder of artillery shells, 
w&mm were the first to dis- 
appear from the narrow, winding streets 
of Kabul as mujahideen guerilla factioris 
last month battled for victory. Then came 
this month's ceasefire, and Kabul's bazaars 
and offices and shops opened again. But 
the women have not returned. 

PerhapSf #^ >««0^ AwiStic but under- 
stated effect of the recent turmoil in Kabul 
has been what it means for women in Af- 
ghanistan. In Kabul these are troubled da)^ 
for educated, professional women who 
wonder whether they will be able to con- 
tinue studying and working. Their appre- 
hension is a pressing political and social 
problem for the loose coalition of guerilla 
commanders and religious leaders who 
took the reins of power. And as the new 
Islamic government attempts to exert con- 
trol after 14 years of war, women inter- 
viewed in Kabul say they are waiting to 
see what changes are in store for women 
throughout the country. 

Even as the fighting continued in Ka- 
bul, one of the first edicts the new muja- 
hicteen government passed was that all 
women had to cover their heads in public 
and wear the traditional shalwar kameez or 
baggy trousers and long shirt. " ' 

When the former education minister 
and renowned feminist Masouma Ismat 
Wardak, arrived for a meeting with Presi- 
dent SibghatuUah Mujadedi, dressed in a 
long skirt and a scarf that covered her 
head, she was turned away by his body 
guards and told to come back "after hav- 
ing dressed properly." 

"I do not know what the future holds 
for women. It worries me more than any- 
thing else at the moment," she said in an 
interview. "Will women be allowed to 
continue going to university and apply for 
jobs," she asked. * - 

Kabul's young women were suddenly 
dusting off their mother's old chadors, and 
f, handful of women on the streets were 
mlly veiled, hiding their skirts and high 
heels under billows of cloth reaching from 
their head to their ankles. Several secre- 
taries said they had donned a full-length 
chador because they covild not afford to 
replace their skirts with new shalwar 
kameez. The price of a chador shot up from 
Afs 20,000 (US$40) to Afs 60,000 and the 
market ran out of them. Pathan truck driv- 
ers in Pakistan began a roaring business 
importing readymade chadors from Pesha- 
war. 



Outside Aziz Gul's dyeing shop, hun- 
dreds of chadors in all shades of blue were 
hcinging out to dry after they had been re- 
paired, washed and dyed. "Many women 
have brought out their old family chadors 
which they have never worn and want 
them dyed in brighter colours. There is a 
huge demand and my shop is running 24 
hours at the moment," he said. 

When the new government asked dvil 
servants to return to work, many offices 
remained half empty because 40% of lower 
paid jobs in government offices 
are staffed by women, who are 
still fearful of returning to work. 
When schools were officially 
reopened, more than half the 
students and most teachers, 
who are women, did not turn 
up either. 

Those who did were wit- 
nesses to the destrucfion and 
looting of books, paper and 
even desks, chairs and black- 
boards by the various militias 
patrolling the city. Outside 
most schools heavily armed 
mujahideen guards were sta- 
tioned, checking that the girls 
were properly dressed. The end 
of the war has only exacerbated 
the enormous problems in Af- ^ - ■ f' -'l 
ghanistan's education system, ranging 
from a chronic shortage of schools tp an 
already low cf 'fen^ lifeatyl ' " ' 

Kabul University, which has 10,000 
students, still has not ofjened and poses 
an even bigger problem for the govern- 
ment, because it has always been co-edu- 
cational, with young boys mixing freely 
with girls who once wore tight jeans and 
short skirts. 

At a girl's medical hostel, which houses 
students who could not return to thefr 
homes in the war-torn interior of the coun- 
try, tile hostel superintendent locked the 
gates and conftm\j th«? girls to their rooms. 
"We don't kntiw v\ hat is going to happen 
at the university but if the mujahideen 
want us to wear the \ eil we will," said 
Aziza Sadiq, a medical student 

For the tens ot thousands of young ru- 
ral women who wiM be fuming from the 
Afghan refugee camps in Pakistan and 
fran, it will be the first time Uiey see their 
country. Rural existence, in which days are 
filled shepherding flocks, working the 
land, cutting wood and providing enough 
food and clean water for the family, is an 
alien one to many of these young women. 
Along with releaming the skills of their 
mothers, they will face the extra hazard of 



working in the midst of minefielcfe. 

war has left some 10 million mines 

tered across the country. 

During tile war, women in the refugee 

canips, espedaUy tiiose under the conb-ol 

of hardline fimdamentalists, led circum- 
scribed lives. They were not al- 
lowed to study, since girls 
schools which taught anything 
other than the Koran were 
closed down. And women in 
these camps were not allowed 




Ail heads are covered in Kabui these days. 
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to work outside tiie camps or 
even see male doctors. 
. : . And as these women leave 
the camps and rehim to the 
villages they will often live 
side-by-side with the families 
of former officials from the 
Watan party, who sent their 
families out of Kabul as the 
mujahideen approached. The 
returning refugee women and 
the women who helped the 
communist regime will have 
major problems in adpii^ 
to each other. 

Apart from passing edicts on the proper 
Islamic appearance of women in public, the 
government has done or said littie to guar- 
antee women's political rights. There are 
no women in the 36rman mujahideen cab- 
inet, and some fundamentalist parties are 
insisting that if elections are held, women 
should not be eligible to vote. 

Defining the role of women in Afghan 
society is bound to fiiel fiirther infighting 
among the mujahideen factions. Debate 
over the proper Islamic policies towards 
women — who are tiie most politically 
yuhierable — could easily become a rally- 
ing point as liberals and fundamentalists 
square off for long-term pavmU Af^iani- 
stan. - 
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The FORUM talks to 



NANCY HATCH DUPREE, who came through New York at the end of June on her way back 
to Peshawar to resume her work as Senior Consultant to ACBAR after a month's va- 
cation in the US. 

Never one to goof off completely, Nancy spent some vacation time furthering the 
fundraising for the Louis Dupree Fellowship Program. To date, $60,000 of the 
$250,000 goal has been raised, solely from friends and admirers of Louis. The 
Social Science Research Council, which will administer the Fellowships, will so- 
licit corporate and foundation grants and Nancy will continue to contact friends 
& colleagues until the goal is met. Nancy hopes this will happen soon; all con- 
tributions will be welcomed and are tax deductible.* In the meantime, SSRC will 
offer a Louis Dupree Prize of $1,000, which will not be taken from the fund's 
principal, to the most outstanding proposal for dissertation field research in 
Central or Inner Asia. The first prize will be awarded in the Spring of 1993, 

In Peshawar, Nancy's main concern is ARIC, the ACBAR Resource & Information Centre, 
which she hopes will continue to serve as a central repository for all development 
information regarding Afghanistan. ARIC already has over 4,000 documents from 
NGOs, the UN, EEC & bi-lateral gov't agencies on current projects - both refugee & 
cross-border - as well as books & other reference material on all aspects of Af- 
ghanistan. She hopes that ARIC, when it moves to Kabul, will become the Afghan 
Resource & Information Centre. — 

One of ARIC's components, dear to Nancy's heart, is a research program directed to 
collecting information & statistics on Afghan women. The program also acts as an 
advocate for the inclusion of women in all development-oriented projects in Afghani- 
stan. ARIC, with an all-Afghan staff, sponsors seminars conducted by Afghan women 
to give them experience in & a platform for articulating their problems & aspirations. 

The Peshawar to which Nancy is returning is in an even greater state of flux than 
usual. Traffic between Peshawar & Jalalabad is especially heavy, particularly on 
weekends, as exile Afghans go there to check on the security of the area & the condi- 
tion of their property. Former Kabulis do the same although they tend to stay a 
week or so in Kabul. 

Although the UNHCR reports that between 4 & 5 thousand people per day are returning 
to Afghanistan, most go to the rural border areas. What is not reported are the in- 
creasing numbers of Kabulis who are coming to Peshawar for the first time. In Kabul 
now, there is plenty of food but it is very expensive; security is shaky; robbery 
is on the increase. The newcomers plan to return to Kabul eventually, so they come 
without their worldly goods, but their length of stay is indefinite. Since there is 
no longer a structure for admitting new refugees, the newcomers 'Visit" family or 
former colleagues, creating incredible hardships for Afghan families living in 
Peshawar. For example, a couple with 2 small children, living in a small house, 
suddenly find themselves hosting 22 new "guests," 15 of which are children! In this 
particular house, which is typical, there is only one wage earner. The "guests" 
have brought no money & there is no way for them to get jobs, & even to suggest this 
or raise the subject would be impolite. So the wage earner, who usually is paid 
monthly^ is out of cash bv mid-month. 

Many long-standing urban retugees are not eager to return to Kabul until they have 
some assurance that a moderate leadership is in firm control of the gov't. They 
don t want to exchange even a low-paying job in Peshawar for the uncertainty of 
not knowing who might employ (and pay) th em in Kabul. 

* Contribution checks can be made payable to the 
Social Science Research Council & sent to SSRC 
605 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10158. Mark 
on the check "for the Louis Dupree 
Fellowship Fund." 
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However, some Kabulis do come to Peshawar just to visit and/or attend weddings. 
Nancy reports that marriage fever has struck; there are proxy weddings - the bride 
in Kabul, the groom in Germany or London, the ceremony in Peshawar - as well as 
the regular kind with all parties under the same roof, or tent. Nancy has no 
analytical information for this current phenomenon, but she hopes to have time, at 
some point, to collect some data. 

As far as organizations returning to Kabul, Nancy says that UNOCA has urged the 
160-odd NGOs in Peshawar not to go running back to Kabul all at once as it would be 
unfair to burden a new gov't with all the logistics so soon. The UNOCA request was 
underscored by Jalalabad's mayor Abdul Kadir's message to Peshawar: "We need you, 
we want you, we love you, but not right now. My major problem is security. I can't 
take the time to give you a cup of tea & I can't afford to give you a pilau. It 
would hurt me not to be able to fulfill my obligations of hospitality, so please 
don't put me in that embarrassing situation." 

While ARIC has no plans to shift to Kabul in the near future, Nancy hopes to make 
a reconnoitering trip as soon as circumstances permit. 

* * * 

The FORUM listens to 

SIMA WALI, Executive Director of Refugee Women in Development, who spoke at a round- 
table sponsored by the Refugee Project of the Lawyer's Committee for Human Rights & 
the Women's Commission for Refugee Women & Children on 7/15 in New York City. 

Ms. Wall said that Afghans still make up the largest refugee population in the world 
& that the majority are women & children, many of whom have been crippled, widowed 
& otherwise traumatized by 14 years of war. [While the UN says many refugees are re- 
turning daily, Ms. Wali pointed out that many of those are male fighters going in to 
reclaim their turf as well as Pakistani & Saudi mercenaries. She said that Afghans 
were leaving Kabul at the rate of l,000/day.] 

Large numbers of women inside Afghanistan have, because of the war, become heads of 
families. Now, however, they are being target ted: they can no longer go to their 
jobs; education is denied them as schools are closed; they are attacked & accused of 
collaboration. [This last is posing a problem for US immigration as some women are 
applying for asylum. How can the US provide asylum from a gov't it helped install!] 

Ms. Wali expressed concern that repatriation agencies may not work in tandem with 
development agencies & that neither may have experience in dealing with traumatized 
women. And the agencies will have to work within the framework of Islam. To do 
this they will have to consult the women as they are the ones who will know what will 
work best in their own culture. The women must be made aware of their rights, how- 
ever, as culture has been used, even by int'l agencies, as a way of keeping women out 
of the development process. 

Afghan women willingly played 2nd fiddle to the men during the war, but now they are 
beginning to feel it is their turn. They are very much aware of what is happening 
& they are very concerned about their rights. Ms. Wali proposes that Afghan women 
be trained in human rights -"legal literacy'*- in order to ensure that women's con- 
cerns are included at the outset of any new legislation or constitution. She 
stressed the importance of Afghan women having access to information about the de- 
velopment of women's rights in other countries, particularly in the Middle East. 
For example, in some countries various interpretations of the sharia are being studied 
& compared - by both male & female scholars - with views to new interpretations. "The 
sharia was man made, not God given,'* Afghan women should be included in any world- 
wide womens' information network. For more information, contact Sima Wali, Refugee 
Women in Development, Inc., 810 First Street, NE, Suite 300, Washington, D.C. 20002. 
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Afghani restaurant offers a nice change 



By Jonathan Rogers 

dial I wnwr 

Jacksonville is no stronghold 
for ethnic food restaurants, but 
the market is growing. 

One example is Kabul Kabob 
on University Boulevard. Reasons 
to go: Afghani food is inexpen- 
sive, good quality, and it's differ- 
ent. Face it, life's too short not to 
try an adventure now and then. 

Start with oddly named apoetiz- 
ers aushak and sambosa ($2.50 
each). Aushak are small, tart-like 
triangular pastries — two to an 
order — flaky dumplings filled 
with chopped leeks and green 
onions with yogurt and meat 
sauce. There's a sprinkling of 
mint too, signaling the sort of 
gastronomic excitement Afghani 
food brings to the table. 

The sambosa is even more pop- 
ular, a half-dozen small fried 
open-top pastries filled with 
ground beef and a chili-like sauce 
topped with yogurt. For extra 
fun, ask for hot-hot sauce made 
with select minced peppers, on- 
ions arid what may be another 
dash of mint. Even your sinuses 
will perspire. 

Entrees feature kabobs — 
chicken, lamb, beef — ranging 
from about $6 to $6.50. We've 



and a rice pudding topped with 
pistachio nuts ($2.75). 

The blend of flavors in all dish- 
es reflects the mixture of cultures 
that have flowed through Afghan- 
istan's trade route mountain 
passes for 3,000 years. Because 
the country is several hundred 
miles from the ocean, seafood is 
essentially non-existent in tradi- 
tional diets. 

Kabul Kabob has no license for 
alcoholic beverages, but you may 
bring your own, or wash the spi- 
cier dishes down with cold soft 
driiUcs. We like the Afghan black 
tea (cup, $1; pot, $2) which has 
a slightly perfumed taste. There's 
tried them all and all are good, a sour yogurt drink called Afghan 
with the chicken and lamb edging dough ($1.25), but our spirit of 



Food: Three stars out of five. 
Sefvtoe: Mediufn to slow. 
Atmoephere: Budget Afgheni. 
Prtoee: Inexpensive. Most 
are $6 to $8. 

Kabul Kabob. one Meek iimiliw i 
Of Unl¥eraily Boulevard at S781-1 
Benney Roedi la open from 11 aiiv to 
3 pjn. Monday through Friday, S to 10 
pjiL Sunday through Thureday, % to 
10 pan. Friday, 11 ajn. to 10 pjn. Sat- 
urday and noon to 9 pjn. Sunday. 
tvOTramoaaig seanng la avaaaoia; 
MaaterCardi Olaoovery, VMA. No aleo* 
noac oeveragea; nandMappeo aooaea. 
For m formade n cai (904) 730-6039. 



out the beef, but just barely. 

All are served with aromatic 
brown rice and the meats are 
marinated in lemon juice and 
herbs. The lamb is dusted with 
an exotic, peppery preparation 
that owner Wahid Nawabi swears 



adventure climbed down off 
camel before we got that far. 

The only disappointment is the 
bread. Until Nawabi gets his 
tandoor brick oven — one has 
been custom ordered from India 



— he's serving plain pita bread. 
, . ... When the oven comes, traditional 

but which tastes as If It has salt, round out the meals, 
pepper and garUc mixed in. Nawabi has done a good job 
Vegetarian entrees of sauteed transforming a small plain strip 
spinach, string beans or cauli- mall location into a pleasant din- 
flower stew with onions, toma- ing spot with wali hangings and 
toes, ginger and herbs are $5.50. native music to complement his 
Desserts include baklava ($2.50) menu. Flori da Times Union 7/? 

- — • — — - _ ' 



Seizure of 
hot drinks 



Worth Af 8 10 mil- 
lion alcohalle dri- 
nks were seized in 
Kabul dLty tenth p- 
recioct in line 
with the^ instruction 
of the Islamic otate 
of Afghanistan on 
bcuining the sale 
and consumption of 
such drinks. 

The seized bottles 
were destroyed in 
pre sen* V of an autho- 
rized team, reported 
BIA reporter^ 



ifer 5/30 (BIA) 



$25 and Under 



Eric Asimov 



It's a verifiable equation: when a Government 
falls anywhere in the world, restaurants rise in the 
United Sta'es. Lei's face it, political change rarely 
cures poverty or resolves antipathies, but it almost 
always benefits American diners. 

After the Vietnam War, Vietnamese restaurants 
opened all over the United Slates, run by new 
immigrants and catering to a ready market of 
refugees missing the tastes of home as well as to 
Americans. After Governments changed in Iran, 
Ethiopia and. most recently, Haiti, new restau- 
rants sprouted up all over, replaying this centu- 
ries-old American process of immigration and 
assimilation. 

Such was the case with Caravan, a four-year-old 
Afghan restaurant owned by Ibrahim Muhammed 
and Ghulam Haider. Mr. Muhammed had been the 
chef at the Afghan Embassy in Washington for 
four years when he decided to seek asylum in the 
United Slates in 1979 for political and economic 
reasons. Mr. Haider, his cousin, was then a refugee 
from the war in Afghanistan, staying in the United 
States Embassy in India. Mr. Muhammed helped 
Mr. Haider come to New York, where he attended 
City College. On finishing his studies, he and Mr. 
Muhammed, who had cooked at and managed a 
number of restaurants, decided to open their own 
place in New York. 

Seeking a foothold in crowded, touristy midtown, 
they chose a steamy bk)ck on Eighth Avenue near 
the theater district, an urban counterpart to the 
barren, rugged terrain for which Afghanistan is 
famous. Adventurous diners must traverse a Khy- 




Caravan 

741 Eighth Avenue, at 46th Street. Manhattan. (212) 
262-2021. 

Best dishes: Scalllon-and-meat dumplings; chickpea. 

meat and vegetable turnovers; minced beef kebab; 

chkken kebab; lamb-and-spinach stew, and lamb- 

and-eggplant stew. 
Price range: $10 to $16. 

Credit cards: American Express. Diner's Club. Mas- 
tercard and Visa. 
Hours: Noon to 11:30 P.M. daily 
Wheelchair access: all on one level. 



ber Pass of adult-video stores and similarly seedy 
establishments to reach Caravan, but their reward 
is a quiet, calm refuge where they can relax over 
savory kebabs and fiery stews. 

The carpeted, rectangular dining room, seating 
about 85, holds neat rows of tables covered with 
soft tablectoths and bearing red linen napkins. 
Tapestries depicting folky mountain scenes line 
the walls, and sinuous music lilts quietly in the 
background. Mr. Haider, a gracious presence in 
the dining room, is quick to offer suggestions or 
recommendations as he brings over a basket of 
oblong wedges of fresh flatbread. 

Ashak ($3.50), steamed scallion-and-meat dump- 
lings covered with a refreshing mint-scented yo- 
gurt sauce, is a delightful way to start. Sambusa 
($2.95) is a spicier appetizer, crisp fried triangular 
turnovers containing chickpeas, ground beef and 
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mixed vegetables, served with a yogurt-and-lemon 
dipping sauce. Boulanee kadou ($3.25) is an un- 
usual fried turnover filled with pureed pumpkin, 
fragrant with cinnamon and nutmeg and almost 
sweei enough for dessert. 

All 10 kebabs come with enormous portions of 
nutty basmati rice and grilled tomatoes. The naan 
va kebab ($9.95). minced beef mixed with onions 
and spices and fashioned into a submarine-size 
cylinder, is spicier than the shishlick ($10.25). a 
domino row of tender chunks of grilled beef. Morgh 
($10.75). bite-size chunks of chicken breast mari- 
nated in lemon and then grilled, was almost hidden 
in the rice. Only the bareh kebab ($10.75), grilled 
lamb marinated in yogurt, was tough. 

Even the satisfying kebabs can't overshadow the 
delicious peppery sk>w-cooked stews, including 
chatow sabzi ($9.25), tender lamb served in a sauce 
scented with coriander and garlic over rice with 
spinach, and quorma badenjan ($9.25), another 
lamb dish, served with eggplant, onion, peppers 
and tomatoes. There is also an array of vegetarian 
dishes. 

Desserts, including a creamy rice pudding 
($2.25) and a gelatinous saffron pudding studded 
with nuts ($2) are a bit of an afterthought, a bland 
contrast to the spicy fare. 

Four years at Caravan have taught Mr. Mu- 
hammed and Mr. Haider a lot about running a 
business in America, they say. Like the importance 
of ambition and expansion. They are now planning 
a second restaurant on the Upper East Side. 
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RECEAIT PUBLlCi3TlQAI5 



Publications listed in AFGHANISTAN INFO, 
y/31, March, 1992: 

MOSCOW AND THE MIDDLE EAST. SOVIET PO- 
LICY SINCE THE INVASION OF AFGHANISTAN 
by Robert 0. Freedman; 1991, no pub- 
lisher given. 438 pp. =f'35. 

AFGHANISTAN: A NATION OF MINORITIES by 
Nassim Jawad. A Minority Rights Group 
Int'l Report 92/2.379; London, 1992. 
36 pp. o!f 3/95. 

BACTRIA. AN ANCIENT OASIS FROM THE 
SANDS OF AFGHANISTAN by Giancarlo 
Ligabue & Sandro Salvatori; Erizzo, 1991. 

"Exil, relations interethniques et 
identite dans la crise afghane" by Pierre 
Centlivres in DES ETHNIES AUX NATIONS EN 
ASIE CENTRALE, the Revue du Monde Musul- 
man et de la Mediterranee, # 59-60; 
1991/1-2, Aix-en-Provence. Pp. 70-82. 

* * * 

EVERYDAY ISLAM - RELIGION & TRADITION IN 
RURAL CENTRAL ASIA by Sergei P. Poliakov, 
Moscow State Univ., Edited by Martha B. 
Olcott, Colgate University; June 1992. 
M.E. Sharpe, 80 Business Park Drive, 
Armonk, NY 10504. 180 pp., photos, glos- 
sary, index. ISBN 0-87332-673-3. $35. 
Behind the veil of protracted subservi- 
ence to Moscow, Islamic traditionalism — ev- 
eryday Islam — has not only survived but has 
nourished and is resurgent in Central Asia 
today. In chapters rich with previously inacces- 
sible information about marital customs, the 
upbringing of children, communal decision 
making, social prestige and values, and the 
"second" economy in Central Asia, Poliakov 
demonstrates the resilience of an "un-Soviet*' 
way of life supported by underground institu- 
tions, fostered by "unofficial" clergy, and pro- 
tected through the infiltration and subornation 
of government and party organs. In an exten- 
sive introduction to the translation, Martha B. 
Olcott underscores the unique contribution of 
Poliakov's field research but also adds a new 
level of complexity to the work by identifying 
how it perceives traditional society through the 
prism of Soviet social science. 

THE HARAPPAN CIVILIZATION & ITS WRITING by 
Walter A. Fairservis, Jr; 1992, E.J. Brill, 
24 Hudson St., Kinderhook, NY 12106. vii + 
239 pp. ISBN 90 04 09066 5. $47. 



AN AFGHANISTAN PICTURE SHOW OR, HOW I 
SAVED THE WORLD by William T. Vollmann; 
1992, Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 19 Union 
Square West, New York, NY 10003. 268 pp., 
chronology, sources, illus. From the 
flyleaf: "Vollman paints a brutally 
honest & dryly comic portrait of a 
young American coming to terms with his 
political naivete. It is the story of a 
perpetual stranger, unable to comprehend 
the simplest things he hears & sees, & 
continually compelled to rely on others 
for help. In two narrative perspectives, 
Vollman wryly confronts his own inade- 
quacy in the face of limitless suffering 
& comes to the realization that one who 
went to aid & to understand [Afghanistan] 
could only hope, trust & receive." 

"Italie-Afghanistan 1921-1941, The 
Journal of the Engineer A. DeGado" by 
May Schinasi in ANNALI, Instituto Univ- 
versitario Orientale, Naples, v. 50, fasc. 
3 (part 2), 1990. Pp. 279-293 + photos. 
Part 1, "De 1' affaire Piperno a 1' Evacu- 
ation de 1929" appeared in fasc. 1 of 
vol. 50, pp. 177-216. 

ISLAMIC ETIQUETTE (in Pashtu) by Mahmood 
Darswal, Cultural Council of Afghanistan 
Resistance, Islamabad, 1991. 579 pp. 



Wlim tf» many mv immigranu 
go when they want to get an immigra-' 
tion lawyer, a tax consultant or a' 
physician they can talk to? Where do 
they go to find their national food, or a 
newspaper or church service in a 
language they can undersund? 

Why to the Yellow Pages, of course, 
but not necessarily the telephoae 
companies' books. Many Immigranu 
instead turn to any one of numennis 
ethnic directories. # « • 



The Iranian Yellow Pages has 
grown to 1,008 pages, from 98 pages a 
decade ago, says Bijan Khalili, chair- 
man of the Ketab Corporation in Van 
Nuys, Calif. Ketab publishes a Farsi- 
language directory and a pocket ver- 
skm, with listings from 10 states, in- 
Chiding New York, New Jersey amT 
Comiecticut, and mails some 37,001^ 
nm copies a year to Iranian immi- 
grants, mainly In Southtm California. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES 
APRIL 1% 



"In line with the cultural policy of the 

SS'^nf^K^^^^ Afghanistan, a great 
number of books considered against... 

Islam & the Sharia have been eliminated 
from the Public Library & the Baihaqi 
publishing outlets." Moh'd Sidiq 
Chakari, Acting Minister of Information & 
Culture is in charge of purging the 
country of books published & released 
during the communist regime. KT 5/30 
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4/14 - CSM - Last week Pakistan's Jamaat- 
i-Islami Party Ijroke with the Gov't of 
Prime Minister Umm Sharif over the 
Gov't's Afghaa ^©li^y, Storif is backing 
the mujahideen gov't in Kabul while the 
Jamaat activists support Gulbuddin, 

4/29 - AFGHANews (Jan^t) - Thm tmidmt*- 
ship Council formally dissolved thm Alt- 
ghan Interim Gov't (AIG) which was formed 
in March 1989. (Reported in the 6/15 
issu^.) 

5/20 - WP - Sergei Fateev, a 24-year-old 
Siberian held prisoner for 5 years by the 
mujahideen, was handed over to Russian 
diplomats in Kabul. An aide to Defense 
Minister Masood said that more prisoners 
could be released, but he hinted that 
Afghanistan would expect some reciprocal 
gestures from Moscow. 

5/24 - LA Daily News - Abdul Rashid Dostum 
was made a full general in the new Gov't. 

Announcing the promotion on 
state-run television. President 
Sibghatullah Mojaddidi called Ab- 
dul Rashid Dostum, who aban- 
doned NajibuUah only recently, "a 
great Islamic warrior" who helped 
end 14 years of communist rule. 
Dostum was made a full general 
under the new rebel-led regime. 

Mojaddidi also promoted several 
officers under Dostum, one of sev- 
eral generals in Najibullah's former 
army who is allied with Masood. 
Hekmatyar is allied with members 
of the former defense and interior 
ministries. 



5/26 - NYT - Gulbuddin & Masood held a 7- 
hour meeting at Gulbuddin 's base east of 
Kabul. The two leaders agreed to stop 
fightimg & to hold elections in 6 months. 
They also called for the withdrawal of all 
militia forces from Kabul. Gen. Doestam 
was not available for commmit.,, Cian 





Shahadat 5/26 




^/^O ~ The Economisf, commenting ^n the 
agreement, said that "having a presidential 
election in 6 months sounded like wild 
optimism, if the voting is to mean any- 
thing... Mr Mujaddidi Is against an early 
poll. ...Afghanistan is, if anything, more 
divided than it was under Mr Najibullah. 
The emergence of 3 strong men, with more 
in the wings, may be a reflection of the 
way the country is going." (See p. 18) 

- KT - Some of the Acting Ministers in 
the Mojadidi Gov't: 

Finance - Wakil Shabaz; Commerce - Hamid- 
ullah Rahimi; Light Industries & Food- 
stuffs - Haji Sulaiman Yari; Planning - 
^ Sayed Mnh'd Ali Jawad; Education - Abdul 
Qayum; Foreign Affairs - Sayed Sulaiman 
Gailani; State Min. for Foreign Affairs - 
Moh'd Sidiq Saljuki; Deputy Foreign 
Minister - Jalil Shams; &, of course. 
Defense - Ahmad Shah Masoud. 

- ^ewsday - A plane carrying Mojadidi & 
69 others returning from a 3-day visit to 
Pakistan was hit by a rocket at Kabul 
airport . 

5/31 - LA Daily News - Mojaddidi 's family 
accused Hekmatyar 's forces of firing on 
the president's aircraft. Other members 
of the Gov't don't dispute the claim but 
say they doubt that Gulbuddin ordered ^ ^ = 
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^I^IZ KNOT: NEGOTIATING SOVIET WITHDRAWAL. Riaz M. Khan; An Institute 

402 pp!. maSs.lndex "''^ ' University Press. 1991. 

AFGHANISTAN'S GORDIAN KNOT: AN ANALYSIS OF NATIONAL CONFLICT AND STRATEGIES FOR 
Hnnn?'i"^^i^"^\f Occasional Paper 3 of the International Relations Program 

Honolulu: East-West Center of the University of Hawaii. 1991. 36 pp.. tablesrma^! 

rL?tr ^^"5^^^*^°^ my fingernails pulling at this knot." lamented the Urdu poet 
Ghalib. referring to the pain caused by his belOred. Both of these authors have 
booS anS n '^"^S °' Afghanistan, one in a short essay (which was preceeded by a 
prisLrJe^g^hy^o'or" °' Pakistan Foreign Ministry and\h\ 

Riaz Moh'd Khan, formerly the Director General for Afghanistan Affairs of the Foreign 
Ministry of Pakistan, was the only diplomat on any team who participated in the entire 
process of negotiating the Geneva Accords on Afghanistan from the first hints in 
1981 to their signing on April 14, 1988. This book consists of an extremely detailed 
tnZT -11°^^ negotiations from the point of view of the Pakistan Foreign Ministry 
and io^L^'ontJ^t'"''"'' '° ^'^"^'^ ''^'^-^^'^ developments in a local! regwF' 



The result is a book that is more designed for consultation than reading, except for 

^^e boo^ is rff^r^'f ^^'"^''^ ""'^^ - Afghan!;t:n Forum! 

The book is really a detailed memoir; it offers interesting insi ghts into the think ing 

A far rrZr t'T'r '"'.'^ ^^"^^^^^^ Intra-go^erni^ntafbatJS^^^^ 
of IZ A ' contains the first confirmation from an official source 

M San o^f"'"''"" °' ^""^ ^"i'^^ °f ?al:±stan and the ISl! Maz 

LSsador to^K^Lif °' continuing government service as 

Ambassador to Kazakhstan, rather daring - account of the development of this conflict 

Zia and tL'T'''-'"r'"''''"' political infighting that developed between Ge" 

1988 In i° "^^^^^S of the accords and otLr matters in 

if those w^of;i?n'r:^^''°^' ''^'"'^ ^ ''^^ °' P^^^l^^ °f i^^^^^t "'^inly 

CO tnose who followed these negotiations closely. 

He is less satisfying on the bigger issues - we are not privy to the direct US-Sovlet 
negotiations, to the domestic changes in the USSR (except a7sul^rized from News- 
paper reports) nor. on the other hand, to the construction of grassroots resistance 
dl^^r'T' f Afghanistan. Riaz Khan refers to both thefe aspects of ?he 

developments and takes the balanced view that military pressure and diplomatic ne- 
gotiations played complementary roles in giving the Soviets both the motive and the 
opportunity to withdraw their troops from Afghanistan. 

The events that have transpired since the beginning of this year, with the collapse 
of Najibullah and the failure of the UN's efforts to promote a negotiated internal 
settlement, pose a bigger question, however. Maybe tL Soviet Snfon got o^t of 
Afghanistan because it was in the throes of a domestic transformation vaste^ than 
anyone imagined at the time, in which the loss of some helicopters in pSia or the 
development of clever bits of wording by Mr. Cordovez played equaU^nlrSal roUs 
IL T'. "° ^"'^"^^^ b^i^g Afghanistan; by^2 end of 1991 

lUU days later. It is not a pleasant thought for those of us who hope for reasoned 
solutions to knotty problems to consider whether uncontrollable and of ten vioW 
?S:s:\u::fionron^::^°^ independently of any actor's wishes, but the" ^Sll^^l^^ees 
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Hafizullah Emadi focuses on the relations of 4®»«tic^ ttiarnatioi|«l forces in 
Afghanistan and the obstacles to what he saw as a reasonable solution in late 19ii.. 
when the USSR still existed. The pamphlet is largely a highly condensed version of 
his P^^^^Q"; t)ook (State, Revolution and Superpowers in Afghanistan (New York: 
Pra#ier. 19p» witH « »*etion at the end on reconstruction, summarized from 

works by others. Sfeat 1« .4nt®#t#ti^ a^Ottl^tfct pamphlet is the author's unusual 
viewpoint. He gives an inordinate ammmt-.M- &%mmton to the "Maoist" (or as he 
calls them, "revolutionary,") groups, which he claims "have no regular military 
basesjbut] are active throughout the country." (p. 12.) The author also claims 
that possibly as many as 24 percent" of Afghans are Shi'a (p. 2), which is con- 
sistent with claims made by the Iranian-based parties but not with the table he 
^tnts tt« »if^-^ t^rSt, ifeiSfc %hows about 15% of the population to be Shi'a 
There are other gaffes; no doubt Sheikh Sayyaf (as the Riyadh taxi drivers call him) 
would be surprised to find himself «m «t list of "moderates" with Mujaddidi and Gailani 
on p. ij. (In fairness, such errors are sometimes due to editors or printers but 

^^""""^t ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ attentive proofreader.) Nonetheless, the 

pamphlet is interesting for presenting some detailed information on the leftist and 
mi a groups which is usually lacking in Western accounts. The Shi'a parties in 
particular, have shown themselves to be more powerful than most analysts seem' to 
have realized; we need to leartt i^i? e ifeout them. 

r%^°°^M!^''^ ^ ""^^^ analysis of Afghanistan is an underestimation 

of the depth of the crisis. The knot that may come undone is not, alas, the conflict 
m Afghanistan, but Afghanistan itself. Despite all the worn fingernails of the 
people of Afghanistan, diplomats, and well-iit««»tioned analysts (I fiumbly include 
myself in the latter group), peace has not come to Afghanistan - mm fftt, iwtf 
perhaps knot ever. 

Barnett R. Rubin 
Colusibia University 



THfe Bear Trap. By Mohammad Yousaf 
and Maife AUdn. leo Cooper; 243 pages; 
£18.50 

THE war was mn by Pakistan, paid for 
half and half by America and Saudi Ara- 
bia, fought by Afghans— and it beat the Rus- 
sians. Yet the only winners, write Brigadier 
Mohammad Yousaf and his collaborator, 
Mark Adkin, were the Americans. They 
were revenged for their humiliation in Viet- 
nam while preventing a fundamentalist 
Muslim regime from replacing the commu- 
nist government in Kabul. 

TIte brigadier could be wrong in assum- 
ing that the fundamentalists are forever 
blocked from power. But on the running of 
Ae war he knows v^^at he is talking about: 
he did it himself for four years from 1983-87. 
As head of the Afghan Bureau of the Inter- 
Services Intelligence (isi)— Pakistan's equiv- 
alent of the CIA— he was in effect the 
mujahideen's commander-in-chief. It was 
all done in secret; most senior Pakistani of- 
ficers, he says, had no idea what was going 
on. He saw to the guerrillas' training, the 
distribution of weapons, the planning of 
operations and even their carrying out. Pa- 
kistani ISI teams regularly entiiiei Jty^Eoni- 
stan alongside the guerrillas. 

As a profi^ssional infantryman, he looks 
down hk nose at poIiticiiwts, ieim[^M»i 



spies. The cia, he writes, showed an infuri- 
ating inability to grasp the basic elements of 
guerrilla warfare. But he admired the late 
Bill Casey, who ran the cia in the mid- 
1980s, and wlio at planning sessions with 
his Pakistani counterpart. General Akhtar 
Abdul Rehman Khan, would yell, "To hell 
with politicians, we're fighting a war." 

It was the politicians, nevertheless, who 
had the last say. Brigadier Yousaf 's war of at- 
trition succeeded brilliantly. But as the tide 
of war began to turn in the mujahideen's fa- 
vour, the Americans, says the brigadier, be- 
gan to look at A^anistan without a Soviet 
army, and what they saw alarmed them: 
they saw an Islamic fundamentalist regime 
with Gulbuddin Hikmatyar establishing a 
religious dictatorship similar to Iran's. 
Tlie tone changed. Attempts to t^e the 

war into the Soviet Union were discour- 
aged. The Pakistanis, planning 

cross-border raids into Soviet 3 

Central Asia, requested copies " 

of the Koran (for distribution) 

and lai^e maps (for military 

purposes). The Korans were 

supplied, but not the maps. 

And, in 1987, both the brigadier 

and his boss, General Akhtar, 

were got rid of. The general was. 

kicked upstairs by President 

Zia. The brigadier, denied pro- 
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motion, retired from the army. 
Next year, Zia himself was 
killed in an aeroplane crash. 

The guerrillas might have 
won an outright victory if they 
had gone straight for Kabul af- 
ter the last Russian soldier left 
in February 1989. But by then the Russians 
and the Americans shared a common aim 
in preventing a fundamentalist victory. 
They both wanted a stalemate. The Russians 
beefed up the Afghan army. The Americans 
cut the guerrillas' supplies and played on 
the rivalry of their leaders, encouraging a 
dissension that needed very little 
encouragement. 

Brigadier Yousaf writes bitterly of the 
politics— and the military disasters— that 
cost his men their victoiy. His views are one- 
dimensional. But as a first-hand account of 
an extraordinary, largely secret, guerrilla 
campaign, his book is full of rich detail. 




THE KABUL TIMES 



ID. 27 TOL, m 



imiRaLiY lur 14, 1592, saur 24 , 1371 h.s 




The ,taff of the Mberuni Publuhing Hom^ eongfatulate the Afghan nation, the Leading Council 
and the Jehudi .^ t% victory of tW hlamic Jehad, wishing them further ,ueee» in 

their effnrt. for promotion of the hlamic school of lije and reconstruction of AfghaniUan, 





•■A aiia!IZirtI.'S S tT**^ ""?54 =Ji»lrB*n ot the Uaderahlp Council 



On tto Oo«*alaa •< 
tk* XuMtioa •X 

9toU K^u- 
l'4Wa •*> 

Mst af aia laaUaa- 
37" rrofaaaer Hasr%t 
Utfbatullab Mujaddl- 
11 aa ta* lapraaantor 
it tha {ala^a Stata 
>I ^UtfMUtf aaa«- 
ratulataxar aaaaMaa . 
iava ba«a (aaalvad ft' 
am aomm aulturml aaA 
aAupatlooal laatttut- 
taaa* Stata arsaaa 
aad aeaial argaal^t- 
la«a« 

Xa tha MMafiat 
PT*Sr«aa aad yrtapari 
ij at Af«t«Blat«LB &a 
taaa-aliriMA far. undar 
ttMt laa^riklp X 
BvMM^a j^faaaar 
HMMt alb«lwt«ll^ 
HujaUl.41. Ste ataaa- 
•aa hava alaa «laba4 
tarfkar aueaaaa far 
t4w ■'•kadi QMuefl 
a^ tha- XalaiOt Stata 
at 4tciuwlataa. ^ur - 
tlM];^ tba aaaaaiaa 
hai* azyraaaaA uaaaa* 
4||^j|^ auppart to 
i)^afii) a«u- 



Pazrat Sahib at||yes 
■' m Kabul 



' Hoaaiiimeie peot. ttacrat dlbghhtullak 
Mujaddld ckalnao af tha Idaalo 
Jfliadl Council of Afghanlataa and 
iUprtaaatsr of th* Ijlaalo Stat* of 
AlSbanlttan «bll« othsr aaabara 3t th* 
Jtbadl Cooncll wrt alao pnaant atta- 
adad a apaolal funotloa bald oa April 
28 at around 4pa. In thla funotloa 
tha ata ta of af falra of Afghaalataa 
••M daUcatad froa tha foiaar raglaa 
to tha lalaalo Stata af Affhanlatan. 

At th* outaat of th* funotloa. aoM 
rar*** froa th* Holj guxaa acr* raslt- 
ed and th*a Abdul <lahld Saxmbl Tlea 
Pr«*id*at 3t tb* f3rm*r raclaa — ^Jag 
» »p««cfa f3ra*Uy d*l*gat*d th* atata 




&a lalaala Ja- 
hadl OauaaU of Afc- 
haalataa aadar tha 
taadavaklf at mttt- 
aaad fsof. Slbftata- 
llak Mujaddldl Ckal- 
zma af tha Jahadl 
Counoll and rapraaa» 
tar of tha lalaala 
Stata af dXahaalataa 
arrtvad mSmlr la 
Kabul aa d«rll 2ath. 

Ou BZA oarraa- 
pondant rapertad th- 
at tha aaabara of 
th* Jahadl Caoaall 
aaaartad by a afsa- 
taa of Takialaa 



aarryln.^ th* ihija- 
hlddln arrlvad la 
tka baautUttl aad 
aatlaat altjr af la- 
bul at aroaad 10 



of 



Ihouaanda of 
aobl* Ihialla and 
ploua cltlaaaa af 
labal laaltidlac aaa 
■aaaaajrottth aad 
ohlldraa had gath- 
•r*d ea th* atxaa- 
ta aooordlnf a 
roualn« and floral 
aalooa* to th* aaa- 
bara of Ua Jahadl 
Oaaaell af tha lal- 



aala Stata 
Afgkaalataa and 
ehaatlai ■ Allah 
ikbar*. 

■ata*a*d Pr- 
of. Haaratt* Slbch- 
atullah Mujaddldl 
Chaliaaa af th* 
Jahadl Oaaaall a^ 
■afraaaatar af tha 
lalaala Stata 4f 
Afshaalatan ai^ at 
*r aaabara of Lk. 
Jahadl Couaall aar* 
a*looa*d (t ts* ta- 
trane* of taatr >*- 
aldaaaa bjr '.a* 
aaabara of ta* ia»«i 
( On ft* : ■ 



•ST 



Islamic State takai met m Kabul 



of affair ,t U* country to ^onourabl., 
ppf. Hatrtt SlbgnatuUab duJaddUl 
cbalnann of th* l.l«aio Intarla Couaa- 
ll and Rapr***nt9r of th* lalaala 
Stat* of Afcbanlataa. 
Aft*r«arda, tb* prla* aialatar of 
tha forMr raglaa faalulhaq Ihallq/ar 
Iballl Ahaad Abaal otaalraan of Ua 
Houaa of 8apraa*ntatlTa*, Maiiaoud 
Bablbl ehaliMa of tha Saoat*. Abdul 
larla aiadaa ttUf Juatloa of tha 
fora*r ragla* aad* brtaf ap**ebaa and 
oon*ratu»atad tha dalagatlan af tha 
atata of affairs to tha lalaala Stata 
of Afghaalataa aad pUdsad aoopaiatioa 
alth tha Utt.r. ,0, 




ria* af oaraaanlaa far dalagatloB af pa<«r 



Esteeoied Mujaddedi receives 
foreign ambassadors 



--.airaan of toa Tntarlm X*- 

• •a-- -^.ir.cll aiid Rapraaantor of 

:«laaae ^(at* of Af ghanlatan, 

• •i«'a»d rTof»»aor "lasrat jabgha- 



tullab ^ujadaddld raoalrad ror*ign 
aountrl**' aabaaaadora, oharga d'- 
affalraa and dlplaaatlo alaaloaa 

( pa«i ti 



hMdtnhip .Council 

Th* flrat aaailon of tb* Itad*- 
rahlp oouaoll aaa aallad oa Uaj 6 , 
praaldad ovar br Ita ohalnaa.aat**- 
aad Prafasaer Siukaauddla Babiul aad 
atta^ad br aataaaad Profaaaar Batiat 
Sabghatullhh Uujadtddl, ManUal doba- 
aaad habl hohaaaadl, A/atullah-ul - 
Otaa Mohaaaad Aaaf Muhaaol, £aglnaar 
Ahaad Shah and Hajl Abdul Qa/ua ea 
bataalf of thalr taaalaa. 

Talking to a lU eorraapondant, 
aata*aad kuhaaal, aaer»tai7 and Spo- 
kaaaan of tha Counoll gar* th« data- 
11a arp^ daoialoao. ^ ^ ,h»-.|»'^^ 




Itoatlog dlploaatle rapraaaatatlvaa la Kabul- 



Recognition of Islamic State of Afghanistan 



Quoting raportt rtad Xh«t I'aklstiii H-" J»*'-"- anl«t«n. 

fr««. Iala«kac,in- .ai th< first cou- wmnt ot Dia *»J3d.U- * spokasnaa for 

tarnatlaaal o:rj atoloo accord- d4tn aa tm »omal fortlio lalnl*- 

,*«aaalas ha*o rape- «4 Isnal r«c;|ai- jovtmaiot of Af|ii- Mclatan 
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ha* aald tnat rtl- 
aruna aauld bagii 
adth thla gov* ma- 



( Oa 




The mmmi mm 
peak of honor 

1« tyylfM by Ita mmIts tzatta 
MM to tha fan tba ZatMta atata 
«M aatablt^A. 

fkU SM tka fli«« tlM »»t\«TU 
*atlaa4 • taw tmnXutUmxr lalMla 
VUm graaaad ia • amtatry akava all 
a*l«iklja faMra a< Mat* pMt aad 
tka ato t aa y a r ary aar -aalata aoold ha- 
▼a aa* liaad to aaa paialyaad U pa- 
•■MMt «laaoi«a,taa>ta« a part aaa 

tka iwrolatlMt haa aM baaa as 
iaai«aa«aX laaU«a« aAraat ar a big 
»aaar aaalfalatlaa aada-ant ot paoar 
palttlaa. lot It takaa ita daap rao- 
ta fraa tba wlUa of tlw paepla aad 
It la ataaaahly prcaairad by al- 
af Af^aaa aaabatadly. Ika AS- 
t*iialy,feaad ant tha Ir aatnxal 
aay or lUa iki«k la laaapazably tlad 
ap «1U lalaala TOluaa. tba lalMiia 
atata baara aa aaaity teaarda aay f o- 
*aa ar ladlTldaal, aay oaaatiy or tP- 
m9 mt aaaBtvtaa.tt ealy daalna ta 

iftat tha daatnetioaa aad aoozf 
af aanada laktrltad froa tha paat oo- 
aanalat tetalltarlaaiaa aad to rabaild 
tha ftatf Dl of aahaa oror ahloh tha 
aarlarda aad adalaiatxattaa aaaaroaa 
aa^ rlvalad ta lula^ 

Baaaatlaally tha ntw atata la la 
poraalt of pi«aarvia« tha aaourltyaad 
traaqulllty of tha oountry throu^ 
tha aoraallaatloa of tha fmfl alt- 
oatlaa aad eooU oavav pat a aaal of 
raltaiatlea aa aay Maeona to prtW- 
ta aMBflaa we aaaa tamotlaatAa af 
••VMata af paopla aad oeuld aot all- 
ow auch aota« 

OoMatioally tla jtifd oitiialdara 
aa a prlerltr th* ra build log of tba 
oattaa aad aoald adaln tha aoapaxa- 
tlea aztaadad by fozal^ autaa* 

tha atata la aldaly oeaaldax>lac 
a aoaotata baala llaa of pollalaa la 
faU eoafomty alth tha lalaalo prl- 
nolplaa. la ara atroncly hopaful th- 
at tha aorld look oa tha praaaat ai- 
tuatloa prcralaat aaaotly aa it goaa, 
aad wald Mat daaawadly to tha go- 
odwill batag axpiaaaad by tha aaa la^ 
laala rarelutleaacy atata. 



Hasrat ngaddldl daUrarlaga apaaah aoleoalag B.l.ial 
-^jg^i -'**— Mlalata* af iwrlatw 



EataaMd Ivofaaatr aabghat. 
HI a BaoaUoBay Baaaa Savaa 



Prime Minister Nawaz ^arif Benon -Sevan^ receiyed 



arrives in Kabuf 



Frtaa Uiii.ttr af tha lalailo Sapabllo af faklataa.Hla 
tzoallaaey Mmmm Sharif arriTod la Kabul aa AprU 29, haa- 
diag a tep-laTal dalagaUoa aa aa af flai*l Md friaadl* 
Tlalt. ^ 

It tha Kabul alzvart. SaU«Md Haarat SabgkatiOlah Muja- 
baad af tha Zalala Stato af AfglMlataa. wbaaaa- 
affatra. aad diplaMtta rapNaaataUra. af 



dora. 



forolga aauatriaa la Kabal, laaliidn« fcyad Pada Itema* 
Zbarga d* Affalraa af tha aabaaay tha lalaala bpubUo 
Bf Faklataa raeaitrad friaa Mlaiatar laaaa Sharif aad hia 
aatauroga* 

Aftar Hia Inallaicy laaas Shnlf and hia aoeoapaayiag 
dalagatioa inapaotad tha guard of haaaur , aataaaad Srafa- 
saor Sabghatollab hujadaddl aaleewd thoa. 

Ilila aaaier daltgatioa iaeludadalaa IHwa Tarakl Al- 
fataal, Aaef laaas, Chiaf af Staff, Sldlq Kaaja, Stata 
Ittatatar far ftctanal Affolro, Abdul Saitar Lalta, Mlaiatar 
•f lafanMtioa, Abdul dattar Ilasi, Mlaiatar of BaUgieu^ 
Atfaira aad trwata aad Jaoad laaar, Oaaaral Olraotar af tha 
Hai af tha lalMie HapabUo cf A^latoa. 



. »■*•••* Pfof Jaaa«,*i*rat Jhbghatali* " nuidaddt, 
Cbalraan of tha Jaba* •auaeil. aad laiMaaatar af tha 
Iala«ie Stata af Afghaaiataa aat aa May 4 Hia ■tnallaiy 
Baaaa Saraa, Sapaty aad Spaeial tavir af tha IB 8aai«. 
tary Oaaaral la OuUhaaa lUaaa, rapartad BU aarMapwi. 
daat. ; 

BataaMd I»afaaa« MujaMdl lafonad tha Saoratazy 
Oaaaral 'a aaray af tha aTarrldii« aitaatloa la tha 
fauatrr aad atraaaad tha raU tha VolUd latieaa aaa play 
la attraetiag tha iataraot laaal aaatataaao far xatan 
of tha Afghan rtfugaaa-and raoaaatruetlaa af tha aaaati*. 

far hia part, aia laaallaaey Mr. Baaaa aiwm astaadad 
hia ooagratalatieaa oa tha aatabllriiaMt af tha ZalMia 
3Uta la AfghMlotaa ta Bataaaad Profaaaw Mujadaddi aad 
priMtaad that tha Daitad latiaaa la raady ta laate aabi- 
ataaoa ta tha abava flalda and ta attraet tha avrgaa- 
07 aid of tha iataraatioaal eaaauaity la thia ra*ird. 

Talkiag alth Baa«aa at tha aad af tha aMtiacHla 
BxaaUaaey Baaaa Sarah oald .ctQaa ohaiild aat potiAt tha 
aufforlaga af tha Af^a poopU ta iaer^aaa aad it la tba 
tiao for all Afghaaa -aa aatttr to ahioh laaala thay bal- 
aag • ta gat ualtad and ooatribnta la aatabUahamt at 
paaea in tho country." 



Keporls hemed 



A aaatlng of 
tha Jahad oounoil 
aaa aallad oa May 7 
praaldad ovar by 
Baant SlbghaioUah 
haad af tha }ahad 
eouaail aad rapraa- 
aatar of tho laloalc 
Stata of Afghaalatai 
at tha Oulkhaoa pal- 
a. 

Aftar raoitatl- 
aa of fa» varoaa f^ 
oa tha Boly Quxaa 
raporta af tha oatl- 
ag aialatara of f 00- 
datuffa and ll^t 
ladoatrlaa.aatar aad 



po«ar,f laanoa ,aotlag 
atteraay gaaaial and 
aot lag Kabul aayor 
•ara haard by tl|e 
porttaipaata aad da- 
oiaieaa aara adopted 
tharaueen. 

Aa ragarda aaia- 
taiaiag la* aad erdar 
la Kabal alty, atrial 
oat laU oa tlg^taa- 
lag tho aoottrlty la 
tho oity. 

tha aooting aaa 
aloe attaadad by tha 
rapraaaatatlvaa of 
Baiakat lalaal party 
af Afghoalotaa. 



1) 



alty aaeurlty eooai 
aalon laoluding aat- 
aaaad Dr. Abdul 
IlahBaa,Tlea-abairaaa 
of tha auparrlaosy 
aoaalaaiea. Or. BhJ- 
Ibullah Mujadldl aad 
Bataaaad Sadlqullah. 

latar, Bataaaad 
Prof .Slbghatullah 
ttujaddidl Chalraaa 
af tha Jahadl Couaell 
aad Rapraaaator of 
tba lalaalo Stata 
of Afghanlatan took 
part in tha firot 
aoaaioa of tho lala- 
alo Jahadl Couaoll of 
Afghoaiataa. Bagon 
alth tha raoltatlon 
of Taraaa froa tha 
H0I7 Quran by aataaa- 
ad Mawlawl Sayad Hoh- 

>ad, aanbara of 
tha Jahadl Counoil 
haard a raport of 
tha Khbtti ma^l^ 
ooaaiaaioa aad dio- 



Hazrat Sahib arrives 



ouoood tho eurraat 
altoatlaa la tha 
oouatty. 

Anawarlng a qU' 
a at ion of tha BXA 
eorraapondant, aat' 
••mat Prof. Batrat 
Slbghatullah Muja- 
ddldi Chalraaa of 
tha Jahadl Couaoit 

aad rapraaantor 
of tha laUalo St- 
ata of Afghanlatan 
ezproaaod happiaoaa 
for hia arrival in 
Kabul oity of tor a 
daoada of laaigra- 
t ioa. 

"i(y ratura to 
Kabul , thia aaei- 
•nt eapltal of our 
daar eouatry reaaa^ 
blaa tha aantlnaat 
of a taonaat and al- 
.-loara aoa oho rat- 
uraa t«- hia klad 
aothar. 



Anawarlag an- 
othar quaatioa ka 
gOTO tha following 
oaaaaga to tha pa- 
opla of Afghanlat- 
an aa tba Chalraaa 
of tha Jahadl Cou- 
aoll aad Rapraaaa- 
tor of tho lalaalo 
Stata of Afghanla- 
tan t 

la tha flrat 
plaoa ,aa ahould 
thoah God, tha al- 
aighty (that »a 
eould aatabliah 
for the flrat tl- 
oa a raal laUale 
Stata la our daar ' 
oountty. tho tiao 
haa ooaa aoa that 
th* Afghooa ahould 
Join handa for an- 
a.irln« aecurlty 
and atability ,aa- 

t%mmi ■mmw -mm 



tha Afghoaa. do 
ojra all Afghaaa and 
tha aona of tha un- 
ited Afghanlatan. 
All auat J Ola ha- 
nda froa thia va- 
ry' aoaent to enau- 
ra aaourlty and 
atability through- 
out tha country. 
H auat Joiatly 
aot for praaorva- 
tion of tha hoao- 
ura ipeaoaful and 
aafe life of all 
th* aubjecta of 
united Afghanlat- 
an. 

Twent7 oenbara 
of the Jehad 1 Cou- 
nclT aeeompanlad 
•ateaaad Prof. Hat- 
rat Sabghatuiiak 
Bujadldl to Kabul . 
Other aeabera of 
the Council aha 11 
raaoh Kabul aeon , 
th*' ilA. roparta. 

(BU) 



Hazrat Af njaddidi receives Kniiar elders 
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tho ^praaaator of tha lalaala SUta77ghaaiatS|^aMt^!^ 
Jailajf«ti«« "IMi tha umr allar*. . , , , , A 
BoaoarabU prof, flaamt MbghatullaK i "It lai»al#i 



"f ' iwfrtiHI 



Hujoddidl ohalMaa of tka 
Council aad Bapraooator of 



Madt 

Council aad Bapraooator of tha lalaala K hk*a * baatit«'4l{ri'UMi|. tf-al«l4^ 
Stata of Afghaaiataa zaaai*ad a jiriah j art *l^ittolaa|of -iiiar «if*i^ 



of the aldara, Ulaaa oad aplritual 
dtgaltariaa of Xuoar provlaoa at tha 
Ouikhaaa palaoa oa Iky 9. 

At tha outaat, ao.ia Taraaa froa tha 
holy Quran were raolted. Then repreaa- 
nting the audleooe, lawyer Abdul «ahab 
Safi and a nunber sf the partielponta 
"e loomed tha »letory of tha lalatia 
RoTolutioa and tha appoiataaat of Hia 
Ixoalleaey Haarat dibghatullah Uujaddldi 
aa the bead of the Jehad Caanoll aad 
Rapreaentar of the lalailc State of 
Arg.lai}latnn. They alao appdaOMd tha 
flra atrldaa tokon by tha goramaeat 
tawarda proaperity of tha Afghan peop- 
le aad aoraallaatloa of tha altuatioa 
la tha country during tha laat faw 
daya, plad|lag their all round prapar- 
ednaaa for raorganidatlea af ri.yi^f 
Previaoa and thalr ooaparatloa with tha 
lalaala Stata. 

Congratulatlag tha victory af tha 
lalOaie Havolutlon to tha Afghana aad 
the Kuaar people, prof. Uatrat Slbgha- 
tullah dujaddidl appraoutad tha aaaaa 
of devotion and all aidad«aollabaiatl9a 
of tho paapla of Kuaar la tha auaeaaa 
of the lalaalo Jehad la Afghanlatoa. 



•It lai»al1|^i ait . 

iSkoa^-for ib \k 

hkva * baatit«'4li&'i'i(l^l> tf amdK 



i It la a aattd^ of pIMaaslr M W^m^^ 
tha Jihad bagoi froa tha taaa# vMiiMk 
aad with tha blaaala^A (M Ualght^ ;> 
tha provlaeo waa freed. It la alao' f ' ;l 
aattar of hoaour for aa that I mik* % 
oaa of tha partioipaata of tha laljr ' '■ 
Jahod* aatd hoaourable prof. Btattt 
Slbghatullah Hujoddidl. 

Elaborating on the equality of tHi 
natioaalltlea of the 'country bafoM 
tha ayea of the lalaala 4tata,Blar«t 
Slbghatullah Mujaddidi aaidi "«i ka«i ' 
ao dlaorialaatlaB' aad blad iibllkat* 
any nationality. All of ua ar.Mbtllli" 
aad brothera. Anyone 'Who boa oOatrib^ 
tad aoro to the euaaa ot our Jahad agy \ 
Ood, tha Alaighty, raaard hia. 1k« < 
aapirttloa »f aay Af ghaa, <Miai#rar ha 
alght hava Uaa, oaa tha fraedoK 
Afghanlatoa aad tha aatobliotUMtft 'r 
tha laloJiio State In Afghohlatac. tt^-^-' 
tha help of Ood, tha Alaighty, ti 
poorad thia viotory. Tha aaiai^ 
paopla aooardad to aa oad tkilr^: 
stata wUl for aara aaoa tk4t' 
^ha aarronta of tha paopla aad 
thalr Isog-oherlahatf aapiratioa^.-,fa 
( 
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Li^ip in XjMioi 




«MM antM< Mttty ^^ *Mfl* af tka M w to . 





baaUa> 




Matt 




sraUW 


•49 (•» «to M 




•f O* lM«wn 


• •( Ua 


lalMta 


Lis 'at 




«Uka« 


tar-atrMstka 


■las at 


«aa« aiA (rati 




ralaUaaa M 


Maaa tka 




■atrlva. 


. taastad tv a U« 


airaaaa at . ai 


kJakM . 


i«iiUM»a, faa 


t. fcfcatt 


•1^ atk«r Jak 


•41 


'aM Mra-aaM 


w4ut a 


raaotac aalaa 


■a at tka 


■ahal aata *r " 


af tka Jahatt 


Caaaall 




trataraa 


ttmUlMt is Ia»BX aad 


a larga aMht 


* at tka 



I Esteemed Mujaddedi receivec, 



tka Xalaata M*t« at 




BecogDition of Idamic State of 



• 



aa« 



IM at iaanok baa 
^tad tka Ikkiatu 
pzlaa atataAar Mr» 
laaaa Oiarlt aa 
•kllas «kkt XalM- 
•M voold kaad 

taXts Mteadlaiaaa 
ta A(|kMia«u 
La«U xaaAar mmaX- 
■Umi ta Atckaal- 
AiJS aa -\ 




\. A<tar aW4a*M 
saaacalMt tka 
IcUaia «tkta at 
Atakaalatak, tka 
laUsta RapukUe 
at Iran and Saodl 
Ankta kkf« klae 
aaaaadad Maagaa- 
ttaa to tka-Taiaaio 
ntala ot Alckkaia- 
«ka,>npart oav a 



at tka (tea Kla«— 

doa*\ka Talaala 

MayaUla at MO^- 

taa la kla atatlas 

wltk tka aakaaaad- 

•r at tka ZaUailo 

ii«k«a at *t«haal«- 
taa na ■aaaUaaey 

lladl^ ilalloql kaa- 

dad orar lattar to 

tka lattar ralati- 

a( to tka noocaa- 

ttoa ot tka laXaa- 

to ntkta ot 

AtikkBlataa lad 

''^o^orflaarnVj 
Mtki^atiaiak nui^ 



at tka Jakadl 
Oouaoll- ot AtitM- 
Blataa aad Baprtaa- 
ator ot tb< Tsiar-le 
Stata at •tckaolat- 
•a. tka a wk aaaada r 
alaa aaaurtd ot t!ia 
amm XlagdMk'a ooa? 
txlbatiea ta tha 
preaaaa ot raooaat- 
ruetloa ot At^baoi- 
ataf. 

Stataatat ot tka 
Poratco ralattoaa 
aod lataraatleaal 
eoopaxatloa ottlaa 
of taa lttvan 
•Taaablrla oa tkt 
raootoatlon ot tk* 

Iala:::lo Stata ot 
dtftbaniataa* 



Coaalttaa pt ^z«l? 

SB Batatlaat aad 
lataxmtloaal Oae- 

paimtloa at tka 

Ukiaa Ai«k 

JkMkkirU kaa tol- 

lOMd altk kaia 

tataiaat tka naa- 

at avaata aad 

poUtlaal dOTtlop- 

■aata la Atsbaala- 
taa akiok awra ta- 

kaa akapa attar 
tka 13- jaar aar 
la tkla tiwtaxMl 
eouatnr. Tbartton, 
tka popular Coaal- 
ttaa at yoiatcB 
ralatloaa aad 
Zatcmatlooal Coo- 
pa xatloa ot tha 
llbyaa <kiab .taaak- 
irU axpi«M«* 
happlaaaa anr tha 
raatoiatlaa ot 
paaaa aad tiral na- 
tion ot bloodakad 
la thla aualla 
aatlea and tkoa 
daalaxaa ottlolal 

raeosaaUaak aX tka 
lalaala Stata ot 
Atjhaalstaa by th« 
llbjaa Azab Jaaab- 
Irla aad aspraaaaa 
ita raadiaaaa tor 
Butuallr btaaflaial 
cooparatlona btt- 
«««n tht two brot- 
bar oountrlta. 



fllallarly. tha 
Uhjaa Aiab Jaaa- 
klzla daelaraa tta 
all loaod asala- 
taaM to tka *tCk- 
aa bntkraa aad 
Ita kalp to tka 
lalaalo Stata ot 
jLtstaaalataa tor 
raaoaatruatlan ot 
Atsbanlataa. ooa- 
aldanoc tha aaaa 
la tka latazaai 
ot tka tao broth- 
ar aatloaa aad 
to tha baoatlt at 
tka Talaala anld^ 
Ta«lattar dall- 
vartd bj tha Sudar 
aaaa fcbaaaj la 
lalaaabad to tha 
IMaaay ot tka 
lalaaiia Stata ot 
kf|haalataa. It 
kaa baa a aald ttiat 
Sudan raeogbltad 
taa Jabodl Couoo- 
11 ot At.aaaiataa, 
ltd by Hoaountbla 
Brotaasor Haaxst 
Stbchatullak Uuj- 
addldl Chaliaaa 
of tha Jtbadl Co«- 
nell af At«iia*ia- 
taa aad Raprasaa- 
tor af tka lalaaio 
Stata a! AQkaal- 
atan, an Aprll30. 
1)92 ( aaiir 10, 

1371 Hi), 



MEETING ELDERS 



Sttaaaad Hasrat 
jtbskatuUak ilujaddl- 
di Ckalraaa at tka 
Jakadl Cauaall aai 
■apraaaatar at tka 
lalmle Stata at 
Atchanlstaa raaalTad 
aa Mar 4 'or a aattl- 
BC aaaa aldarat laka 
bltaata aad Intluaat 
lal tlcurca at Basr- 
rMl diatrlat.Kalakaa 
aub-diatrlot, Qalal 
Zaaan Khan, Dah Kh- 
udaidad, Uawabad and 
CaapBt Akana aroaa 
and attarad prarara 



lad by Hasrat Uuja- 
ddldl. 

Ikaaaat la tka 
■aatlac aara eaaaa- 
'adara Oaldar.Bl«a- 
llak, Kbakaar, Sklr 
Aqa, Ulr ZtMi 
laa Uadraa, Paarua 
Xar llnbiaaat. aad U. 



Mto rapraaaata- 
ttvaa of tha paapla 
taak tka tlaar to 00 
nray tbalr sraatlafj 
tai f aXicltatlsoa on 
tha Tlotory of ttia 



lalaale Jakad and 
aatabUakaaat at tka 
Zalaale Jtata ot At- 
■haalataa. 

Latar, Hasrat 
ilbghatullah Hujadd- 
Idl ifalla aspraaalat 
f laaaura aTar. tka 
Tletax7 ot tka ;:uja- 
klddla la tbalr atrv 
■gla tor tka tauaa 
af lalaa, talkad aa 
tka atru«£laa at 
MuJaklddlB eondaaa - 
lac ttat tarrorlstie 
actlona of aoaa rab- 
allloHa aleoanta. 



Hasrat Uujadd- 
Idl la tka aaaatlaa 
daaaadad tha eaepar- 
atiaa ot tha ploua 
>UBllaa at At^hcnla- 
taa tor aoauraaea at 
ardtr. raeaoatruotl- 
aa at Atcbaalataa 
aad praraatloa otta- 
rrorlstla praatleaa 
at tha raballleM al- 
aatata la thaeauntir 
Tha aa«tlac andad 
with prayara far oat 
ioaal paaea. 

CSU) 



aa aall aa aapcaaaatatlvas at tfta. 
asaaataa. ddteaaalac tkla 
aaatlMa k^ at««a«id Ir 
aaaa laaak aad (aral** jaiinMlla- 
ta, aataaaad iMtaaatr laaaat aak- 
ikatiillA llkjadaddl aal4a - 

•X (aal plaaaaA «a ba la Xa- 
bMl attar a laag pazM. Aa /•« 
kaaa. as »aUar ia «• aaatlM 
«aa« salabtaaa n«k aU tadapaad 
da at aaaateiaa, p^rtlaalarljr altk 
tksaa Alak kava kaaa kalptul ta 
our 13 ar 14 Taar laac atan^gla. 
Sta Ualtad^HMaaa kaa tlUad a 
iroat rala la aor otrwula, aa 
all Ita raaalatlaaa aad doalal- 
aaadaawd tka aavlat Oalaa 
a< Ita 




laaa br tka « avarctMy 
aad kla a paa l al aarvt Mr* 
aavaa aha ka^ > alaadaa at trava- 
lllac ta "abol, itoaeev, raklotao. 
tka Ualtad latlaaa ma*. Iras altk 
tka ala at -g paaaa la At- 

thABiatoB. ka aMm tka aCCarta 



•a«iteiaa» aaMbly, tka 
•d tki paapla at Ik- 
klataa tbat ka** kaatad alaaot 
tkraa aUllaa ifik^gfiiiia aa 
tkalr aall, allavlag tkaa ta 
traoal.. ta aw part af tkat aaaa- 
txy tkay p l aaja. Ha ora tttaakr 
tal «a 'aktataa tw it* mLkX.%m* 
paUtlaal aad : 



ZalMta BtfakUa at l»aa ka 

•r* tkaa 2.5 alUiaa At«k- 




Ka to 

af dUak aiM tka 
af tkaoa aauatrlaa, aa aaaU 

Ik tka paat 13 



■laa tka aaafcar at tka alda- 
«a, tka irpkaaa aad tha 
taaok kna d r ada aal 
aa k«a laaakad aar kalr ahjaatt- 
ttat la. tha ulibllifal mt 



Iwmaa, laiapaadaaaa aad aqMU- 
«r ia tkla laad. tklak ka. ita 
aaa klataaqr aad kaaaaia aad 
haa aaaar ylaldad ta mt fa 
f avaaa Ikaaka to i 
l«ktr* to a>a vair •ratafal 
lat 
aU tka 




at to lataffara la aaa 
latoraal aftalra. aw aa j n^l 
aaraalwa to .ilMaaCaaa la atkoara' 
latanal aff alva. It ia a Mltoa 
at aar plaaava that a. mmtmg ad 
atbar oaaatHaa tova boMi Uk 
tod toa. pavtlaalMl|r» tka ta 
aatlat xapafcUaa 



vly aad vnnUXMt toaa aU lUa 
taellltiaa aad raadasiiv tk* all 
paUtlatt aad kuaaaltaariaa aaal- 
staaaa. Za tka paat 13 yaara* 
thla aeuatxy aaa a caad aaiuoa af 
aid ta tka paapla at Afghani ataa 
kMa tklat rtOob aa aaaaa* f aisat. 

■Ia tha aaaa aar. too fciiw 
af daudl Arakla, Maiik Vahd kaa 
alaara auppartod «a aad It aa, 
tka tlrat gammaat ta raaagalaa 
our atata, aklak aa atolra. koia- 
avar. tha laloalo lapublle at Igr- 
pt and athar Indapaodast oouatrloa 
tka toat Surapa aatlaaa, tka Ual- 
tod Sfatoa. eklaa and atkav fsaa 
eeuBtrlaa tullr a«vpartod aar 13- 
raar laag atruggU. la hap* «a 
ratals aur ralatloaa altk an tka 
eouatrloa, partlaularlr tka pra- 
paaaa aauatrlaa at tha aorld. Aa 
you kaow, aa did oat bagia tha 
13-yaar looe war la Atghaolatoai 
'<« h.;d to dataad our rallglaa, 
our aatlaa, our daotlay aad our 
eeuatxjr. tbaoktul ta Oad tka Ala- 
Igbty, WW ballava that tka aaly 
great powar la Sod tha 3raat, 
who cava ua tht powar to kaap oa 
our oruoada tor 14 yoara. I do 
raaaator 1978 afcaa I aaa la tka 
lalaalc Oultura Caatra ot Copaoh- 
MOk kBd daeldad ta eaaa to ?akl- 
ataa ta togla atuggllag agalaat a 
topar Peaar aod a pupoat ragloa. 
Tkaa aaoy paopla atoppad aa aod 
aaid that it w,, lopaaalbla tar 
ua to eoatloua thla atruggla aa 
thara la aot a rltla ta bagla it. 
I tald thaa that aa tollava la 
All^ aa tha aaly graat paaar. ba 
togaa aur atruggla aad attar eoa 
yaar, tha traa world paid haad 
to our cauaa and I taka tha prlda 
In daclorlng th^ natls.nal atruggla 
tar tht aaka ot tha country 'a da- 





taaadaa. to feaaa ttel 


tka tlaa 


ia aet at aaitor 


aad •tw 


laalaa. tha tlM 


ia fstoiM 


d* aaft Motkaskaad. 


fftoMfal 
•slat altk 

dlff anal 1 


1 ailatiali. la aaa aa- 
ttttafaal Idkalatfaag 
laimaaa UKa tow* 


totaga. aa 


aa on tka HilTiwa •< 


a alagU pi 


■Mik, Mm m4 laa. 




agatad ta aa aad to ar 

■aturallr. la all aauatrlaa aaak 
blttar tkloga toppoa. to itgiat 
It yau, aa our trlaads aad guaata 
kava baaa Irrltotad. to did aet 
want thlaga ta gat aa. but It ia 
a mrmX aad avdlaair Hkiag itowa 
tkara ia aa diae^yliaa aad tka pa- 
apla ara aaaiag fraa ail dUaati- 
aaat Aad you kaaa tkat ttoia an 
aoM oerrupta aka kara araatod pr- 
obloaa. thay algkt kava laagiaad 
that iiujadaddl aaa't auaeaddto oa- 
aa ta Kabul, tolylag aa Oad, toa 
Alalgkty aa alll raaob aur objaa- 
tlvaa. laabaUak. 'kaugk. thaaa 
aarrupt alaaaata an atUl 
to eraata aan kaMiblpa. I 
ordorad tor tha raliabla pntoat- 
ioB at all tha aakaaalaa aad lat- 
oraatloiMl orgonlaatlaaa. atfloaa. 
■at ara aadaawaurlag to aa l nt a l n 
tka aaoitritr aad tto aotaty af 
our guaata aod euraalvaa. I kapa 
wa nat la tutun toa aad tkaaK 
yak far ai^krly Uatoaiag n.* 



Ikanattar, tha Karaaa 
aaadar, took tha tleor to eoagra- 
tulato aataand fxotaaaar Sabgba- 
tullah 1^iJ>ft'tf< la aatabllafaaaat 
at toa lalaale Stata aad tha lot- 
aria lalaale. Cauaal, ta alaka w- 
eeaaa tar tkaa la aeeaapllaklag 
thaaa graat taafca la thaaa aoaol- 
tlTo aannta aad ta prai)laa ta 
aooparato altk tto abara aaunil. 

(au) 
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Ms* ' 



WMlM *Mk MM mu la an 
^•'•'•t tlM teUwlag MM 4«old*«a 

ClM MblMt 

t- 4MMlt«f w •( tk« todaUtiM 
and naaUtlaaa ililata ma ooiwtar ta 
tka lalMla akarUt 

3- Otaaalutlaa af both th* ban. 
aaa af tha Matlaul AaaMblr 

4- Otaaalatlaa 9t tta Mata 
aiiAt7 auoativ «m «U tta ■ubeztf- 

atlMtNMS 

»- Otaaalatiaa a( tba lataa tarty 
^ Mnatta* «t a agaatal 



•■aatal 

ta brU( to jMtiM tha tmttaM, 
Oa atfMaaaca ati to to«i piblto 

7- BaaikMtl^ aa a poblia bal- 
Uay a/ i#rU 28 aa tha XaaUMl af 



vlotasy af tba Kialia aatioa of Aig- 
haaUtaa, baUlj« tba arrlTal of th* 
Boabora of tba Jabad Couaell . boa. 
dad br oataasid pxefoaaor Baarat 3ob- 
•batullab ibUadaddl.zapraaaBter 
tba lalMla Stota af Afchaalatan and 
tolavattaa af poaar ta tbla Ceiiaoll. 

ft- DoolaratloB of Ma/ 4 aa tbo 
dar of aartrra and tba diaabUd,ba- 
lllog th* arrlTal of m» t«ia|tra of 
tba Jabad tMalaa. 

9> Bm iMdanhip Caiiaatl oao- 
flVMd tha taaai«l aawaty laaiad 
by tba 4abftd taaaiaa •ad tba Zal*- 
■le atata aa (tagMilt «M«t la dM ta 
dad. 

Tha teadarihlp Oauaell dae- 
Idad that any eauatsy lataadUs ta 
«U dfthutotaa abaiild otaasMl it 
thnotfi tha aaatiNi atota. 

(BU) 



TBIB4L CaiSPS VOW TO COOPEMME 



lata«aad n«Ca«M».|Uaa«t tebcba- 
ItuUab Migateddi, ribi^ faa af tba Jabad 
Icauoeil aad Bagraawrtar af tha Zalaala 
Istata af AtclM^UtM feadi • a^tiag «tth 
laldara. ahi»f talM Mbt -laviaaaatottlwa 
If dlffarawl B^aidta txthM Xvaa dak- 
Itja, Bmarhaw, Fwar, luaAaa.aaripiil. 
Irarlab. lavdHk* iacar. Khaat. lacbM* 
Ifhd ZabHl fiavUMaa ia Oulkhaaa Maaa« 
tar t^.MaUat )»•■■ m« 
laitatloa af wraaa fna dha lalj 9tvaB« 
la»v*i«X ahl^Stalto af nwlln aad othtr 
ItflKa apaka, aoacvBtulatliw aataaMd 
Itoafaawr MuladAadl. ea bla aXaotlaa aa 
[chalnwa of tha Jabad CouaoiX and 
iBapaaaatar of tha Zalaala atata of 
lAfikanlataa. Shay alahad nor* aueoaaa 
for tba laXaa^ Stata, all tb* Hujahl- 
Idaaa aad aataaaad Irofoaaor Hujadaddi 
|i* poraoB. 

Af taraarda aataaaad hrefaaaar Mu- 
Ijadoddi Mda a apaaah ia vblah ha 
Itbaakod tha audAaaaa fv ttaalr aaatl- 
iaaata aad appiatidad tba ■truc4(loa aad 
loruaada of tbo Afcban Uujahidaoa which tb* exlola* 
I lad to tba flaal Tlotary and •atablloiv- 



Bont of th* lalaale Stat* la Afahanla- 
tan thaaka to tba holp of Oed, tba 
Alal«taty. 

'freportlaaata to tbalr aqual abaro 
Wd davotloa la tba path of eruaada, 
all tb* aatloaalltlal* and atholo 
(roup* Inhabit tine Afsteiastaa mat 
oajoj oqual rlcbt* aad privllafaa in 
tha lalaale Stata aad to oyo of tba 
•aoTCd rallgioa af lalaa all b*llovor* 
arc hrotbarf ta oaeb otbor to aorv* th* 
path of rlcht, bappinaaa and pror 
p*rU7 of tba pooplo,* aatad Sataawid 
Arafaaaar Hujadoddl. 

XB Bi* addraaa, ba aoaurad tbat th* 
lalaale dtata of Afchaniataa baa put 
iato aetioB wldo»aoal* and aaalfold 
Boa*ur«a with th* ala of bulloinf 
poao* and aoeuilty ia th* oouatzy and 
r*aovlaii tha public preblaaa. 

Ia their turn, tha tribal eblaftalaa 
axpraaaad thalr all-aided eooperatloa 
te^ thalr lolenio Stat* In ■p**dy 
raateratloa of p*acd and (olutlun of 



(BIA) 



eud Hialatar of Dafaaaa addrcaalac • paaaa aaafaMaaa 

Masoud addresses press 



conierence 

ihaad aah Haaoud ' tba aatioa teaarda 



Dafaaaa Mlalatar of 
tha lalaale Stata of 
Afghaalataa attaadad 
a prade eoatoraaoe 
oa Hay 7 ia the aten 
palaae of tb* forol(i 
aiaiatXT to brief thi 
deaaatia aad toMlsa 
jounallata oa tbo 
horeia of Mujahlda 
of tbo path of juat 
aad the lateat davel- 
epaoata la the aouat- 

lalklac on th* la- 
aortal aacrific** of 



oetabllabMat of aa 
lalaale State ia Af- 
tfUkalataa, tb* 0«fan- 
00 Hlaiator aaaurad 
that with tb* taalp of 
AUab tb* Oraat tb*r« 



Mujahlddia had eater' 
*d tb* elty ao harab 
iaoidaat haa baea 
raparted. . State off i 
000 are beslaaiac fU' 
netloa one after ano' 
tbar. Wo or* eonfld 



adata a« alUtav da aat tba 



Bcar to treatea Kabul 
aad tbo altuatlaa le 
laproTlac altb the 
Seeurity Cpadaaloa 
of Kabul baTlac alro- 



lac. 

"Ooepite tbo feat 
that ttaouaaada af 



full ao- 



eurity aiU proTail 
aoon Kabul city ooab' 
Unc tbo eitiaena to 
oarry oa their life 
ia an ataaapbere of 



ady atartad fuaatioa- oonf ideaee aad alaea- 



rity aad paaee,* 
Um Mlalatar. 



paid 



■Caaaefir* has t>**a 



aaiatalaad with the 
f ore*a af tb* lalaai* 
Party lad by Baciaeer 
Oulbttddla BakMtyar 
aad talka are (Olac 
ea tba qeadltiaaa ra- 
leed by Oulbuddia Be- 
kaatyar, Haaand poia- 
tod out. 

Hicblishtlai tb* 
f utura aeaaurea adop- 
t*d for b*tt*r orraa- 
(lac th* f*«oaa af tb 

xalaale State af Afcb 
ai4a tan,, haaoud added 
that oaeaaaaty aaaau- 
r** ar* uadarvay far 
aobieTlac thia T*iy 
objaetiva. 

CBUi 



Hazrat Mujaddidi receives 



aaa 



tV>«« pac* td) thalr (ratituda for tha phllaathrsple 

. . ' . ' ■ a,-i of • tha. oaitfhbojxlax -nualla 

tha aatabllahfaat of ^tha .lalaale State .go^ntrla* And tha world ooaauhlty.- Thay 

alao azprfaaad- thalr rwadlAaaa to tak« 



head 

part 



haa baaa aatarUUeed" ealk the 

of tha Jabaid Cauaall la another 
of hie addraa* to the •'ircah. 

Zhe epeeab of liaaiat Slbghatullah 
•■ujaddidl aaa aelooaad and bailed by 
tta* audlanaa wlU the eall of Allah 
ttbar. She partlelpaata alao ezpraaaed 



aot^T* part la th* proc*** of _^r*ii3natru- 
etlaa ofnbo laiaaio iCfc»anietaa incUdl 
ng tbo Kuaar previaea. - 

the aaetlnf aodad with tu* offarlog sf 
prayere for eneuranbo orf. csuntry-wld* 
paaaa aad proaparity of _ th* Afcbaaa. 



SitMtlM unfler 
CMtnl 

(Proa pace tae) 
Jahaddta aaaaaadera 
raUtad te »U Job- 
ait Maateo-abaw • 

th* order* of th* 
llujah*ddln Counoil 
and th* lalaalo St- 
ata of ifghanlataa. 

the ibijabaddlB 
Counoil and tha Za- 
laala Stata of Afc- 
banlatan aeaur* all 
dlploaatlo eorpa 
raaldlai ia Kabul , 
ataff of the laatltu- 
tlona ,th* UN organl- 
aatlooa'and othar fo- 
re Ignara" rM Id lag In' 
ifiibul tbat aa per tba 
aaoava eonvantion th- 
at th*y guarantee th- 
eir aaourlty and aaf- 
• guard thalr Ufa and 
propertlas. 



Congratulatory messages 



(froa pagal) 

Slallarly, our fel 
ea couatryaea hawa oz 
preaeed their a^prod 
elatlaa ta the oaaat- 

ruativa aaaauraa ada 

ptad by tba lalaal* 
State of Afghaniataa 
for aoelal progroaa 
.and Mlfare ia the 
eouatxy. Sbey bare 
alao wiahed aueoaaa 
for th* lelaaie Stata 
of Afgbaalatan la 
tbla di-rectioa. 

The aeaaagea bawe 

b**a r*e*lT*d fro 



ure and Information 
the alni Arlea.. of pl- 
anning, Juatiea, tran- 
apart and tba oiniat- 
joi al maxlt aad eocial 
affaire, tha loading 
body of tha auprea* 
court of tne talaaic 



Stata of Afgtaanlatan 
tha laadio]body of 
the Attorney Offlee 



aaara aad par 

ot Kabul UBiToralty 
tba leadarabip of the 
Woaan'a Aaaoclatlon 

Kabul ^ oiclpaUty 

tha departaant of the 

lalaale Kdueatiaa Ua- 

draaaa, tlia Oarul Ul- 

UD and Darul U*fax 

'high ■o^oel, th* Abu- 

Uanlfa High school 

tba iiatloaal Union of 

11 I'l l 1' n -k^ E»pls/e*« of Afg 

th* alnlatry of Cult- • . " 

haaiatan, the trauup- 

ort and handle raft a 

dapa^rtaenl of ilhe 

prlTate ee'cto'r'a to- 



Islamic State takes over iu Kabul 



frea pacai) ' 
later oa. Honourable prof. . iiacrat 
Slbghatullah liujaddldl ehalraaa of tba 
lalaale Interta- Counoil andBapraaentor 
of tha lalaale State of Afstaaaietaa 
addreeead the audleaaa aad aaldi 
It glToa'a* laaaaaa pleaaura tbat 
after over tairtaea yoara ia tha eoiii- 
tal of our dear baaa land Afghaniataa 
•ad along alth>athe» aujahid bretbraa 
ae bawa auaeeeded ta abalttiaa af tha 
foraar govanwaat aj^ aatabllahaant of 
a truoly lalaale/ gave roaeat. 
Hairat Sibgbatjllab Mujaddidi added i 
•ar la a bitter affair altogether and 
te aeeept aaeriXBaaa la dtfilMlt t«a. 
But to raaMtf*#«»lf:.jlk|««tll^^»^ «ir 
..... .v.. .i'^''«*fifi fisit ' 



Hasiat prof. Slbghatullah Uujaddi,.dl 
aaaertad tbat our brethren ehould not 
allow that further aiacrlaa belnf lietr 
ed on thaa. 4a have daolared ganaial 
aanaety for all. further bloadabed la 
to be averted aad wa ehoald, hat allow 
traepaaalag oa tba dlgniy'aad proper- 
ty of aayoiae. He auat ba|a -the woanda 
aad do not allow anyone to raaort ttd' 



tha wo.-ld ojuntriea to extend thalr 
phllanthroplo and aatarlal aaaiataoca 
to the devaetatad AfghaBlstaa, aherein 
•lnoet ovarythlag baa baea deetroyad. 
Ihia will enable ae to reisonatruct our 
hoavland. 

•th* BIA oorraapondant added that In 
thI* l^e**^*" "blah "a bald la 
j-iuaiat^y of foreign affaire of 



the 

'« »UlX9~wc:j %»* — -- 

tribal, aallonal and llMule(i,lf p-|»t-J /iflaiilo otata of "fghanlatan. vlca-pra- 

* \ ' , W • prlae mlnlater ar.d the deputy- 

prd.^lara of the f jraer reglna, a.nboaaa- 
doeiif," cargede affelrea 3t fareign 
_^fSua rie* real ding in Kaoul aa wall aa 
a nuabar of i Seal and foreign jjjirttall- 
ata had part lOlpatad. The cerenony 3f 
deiegfctljn of the atate ef-alrs of 
A-'ghanlatan ^m<iiVJ<0-0fitMi oy the call 



aatiaaa ia tba oauatry^ 

Ueaaurable pref . BHifVt SibgKatullah 
Hujaddldl eallad on all eaployeea of 
etate orgaae and Inatltutlona to raps- 
rt te aork aad play ihelr parte In 

aerti^fd ^Ir #o^aelaad. 33 

'Hsmt-Mmv**w»mit of tbe leila^wie ^tAte 



velopaeat centre > the 

Antl'-'<.ar i^oveoent 
zui oeraonnel of the 
■■nlnistry of flaance 
tba leading body 
And peraonnel of the 
lalaale reaeapeh caa- 
tra, the ainiotry of 
Islaolc Affaire and 
8all<jioua Truata, _o- 
haooad Itlbar lUion 
and Caaotl oarchi 
lyceee, yaraa achool 
t:i9 .vf^haa *ndustri*a 
departiaeift, the minf- 
atry of public health 
the ch nr. here of cor.r- 
Tce induatriea 
the .aian jUglita Ooa- 
-lirjisa of Afghft„jjt- 
9.1, the retail trade 
e.-.ter.:rl8e, central 
pslycllndc, the nati- 
onal ol.Tiplc C3:i;-.itt- 
<-c, .. b;il pcdnjs^ 
.-tltute, reside Its of 



oolooy of Kabulclt 
fourth praeiaot, th 
alalatxy af aater ea 



iaagarahip prafe<^ ptmr, .UM*caa«ral a 
ttiarlty far beaatiji 
aad tawa tWnnl ng. 
the departaenf a< 

construction and 
p«lntananca of alcre- 
royaha. tha Water 
Bupply and eanall aat- 
ioa aaterprlae, the 
foraer alnlatzy of 
Interior of Afghanla 
tan ^ayti Lohansnad S 
labzol, AlhaJ Jalalu- 
din H^qanl, aoaa dip- 
lomatic fflTsslons'.of 
the- Islamic. St^ta' of 
ATghaiLfatan In'/orei- 
gn countrl^e, to}^, Ot 
neral Ab^ul i<a.ahid' Oc 
a^ua,"the departbaiA. 
of tr'olllaa, the poac 
front ofAIgh^nlatao 
Afghan carpentary en- 
terprise, Hh preeia- 
ct of Ksbul city,, the 
oanletry of repatria- 
tes, the iul-l-CharV 
Ithl wool factory, »!»■ 
niitry of conmerc* 
til*. Ciiiaf coomndar . 
of l.ujahiddln in the 
<^attdahar airport, lojl 
:..ohMnniad ^i.areebzadeh 
The Afaotr departaant 
•^ti^aa textiles d*par 
taent, the public pr- 
ocure rjent department 
the depaxtMrt of 
odt»ay a.id certOe^raahy 
eLTid tiitr personnel of 
the .-ainl'jtry of coon- 
aaicstlons. 



Tit lAMt, MM 



Prices decline in Kabul 



nth Ui« . f onwtloB 
of th» Islamic Stat* 
of Afgluiiiistaii, th« 
prlotm «r iMMatlal 
goods In th« city 
bazaara and all tha 
grain aarkats haiNi > 
raglstarad a decli- 
ning trend. Thus our 
pious and iMHAia iam" 



and other prsrlneas of has been nndortaken hT greatly to the dseiitts 
the country, secondly air and land, of which of foodstuffs prices 
ensuring adequate sup- the Kabul citizens are in the country, 
ly of foodstuffs %<i avars. Shis, of «onrse The Islasle Republic 
the eoapatrlots. With has reduced the price of Iran has also asa- 
the help of doA, the of essential goods. 
Mid«hty, this object- n^e official visit 
Its will be realized of His Excellency the 
prime alalster of the 
XslaaSiS Sopublie of 
Pakistan leading a 
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rather soon. 

The urgsnt relief 
ntryoen shall no more assistance promised 
hata to eorry about to the Islamic State high ranking state 
«»ii»4ail«ft«HNi- w Of AfghattiatsB by the delegation of that 
la Tie* of the fact neighbouring countries country to Kabul and 
that under the present specially the Islaaic presentation of a 



isted 10,000 tons of 
wheat to the Islamic 
State of Afghanistan 
and its transportation 
has alrsady bcfii^ 
air. 

Indeed, with the 
arrival sf the assit- 

ance of the Neighbou- 
ring musllm countries 



IcOBdltlons, two issues Republic of Pakistan 
• re of utmost import- and the Islanic Rep- 



cheque for Rs.350 mil- and the 0W, our eou- 
lion by him and the ntryoen shall no more 



'ante to the Islamic ublic of Iran, stands dispatch of 50,000 face shortage of prine 
itsts of Xt(^iilst«u for the /act that the tons of wheat to Afgh- goods partleularly 



firstly, Consolidation transportation of 
of sscurity in Kabul foodstuffs to Kabul 



anistan by Pakistan foodstuffs, 
have contributed quite 



(KT) 



More asi^stanee to Kabul 



With tte •mWb- 
' llahMnt of tta* 
Zalaaio Stat* in 

,^ prlocs ot th* eaa*n« 
tlal sooda bmy 
jd*oliii«4 b*f or* th* 
arrtT*! of th* 51 - 
Mmbor J*hadl oouao- 
11 th* prio* of 981cg 
flour WM Af a.45000 
and It haa' now fall- 
*n to Af a.. 10, 000 
oBljr* MBxvmr th* 
;lBt*na* gmnuwnt 



pajr*4 th* aalariaa 

of th* goTsmiaeat 
off Itflala and dlat 
ribtttad th* eopoa 
oiatarlala, xvporta 



th* 0S sabaaay In 
lalaoabad, th* 70A 
haa r*port*d that a 
■apply oooToy of 500 
ton* of w*at froa th* 
th* Toio* of Aaorl- US aaaiataao* arrlT*d 
ea (TOA). in Kabul on Hay 16 

Ih* TOA haa rspo-and will b* diatrlb- 
rt*d that lorriea ut*d by th* »?? pff 1. 
earry primary good* 0* to 275,000 d*a«r- 
olotha and oattlaa Ting oitlsana in 
froa fakiataa to Kabul. 

Kabul. • Anothar r*poxt 

Aooording to ano-"^" 10,000.5000 'qiiipaont will alao 

thar r*port ^uotiaa 15,000 tana of »>• wnt to Kabul. 

— A — 'iT* 1 A . /. BXA 



aaaiata&e* «1U b* 
■ant to Kabul, Hsrat 
and othar ragiona of 
tha oouBtsar x*apa«t- 
lT*l7. 800,000 Dollar 
worth f oodatuff a 
ineladiag augar, t*a 
and eareala are read: 
to b* oarriad froa 
Faahaaar. In addit- 
ion to that 500,000 
Sollara worth aadi- 
oiaa and aadieal 



mat froa th* 



US 



si lb 





Ayatullah Moharmnad As 
representatives ^^o^i 

Ayatullah Mohammad 
Asef i^i««ni»I<eader 
of the Islamic Move- 
ittent Party of Afgha- 
nistan and spokesman 
of the Leadership Cou- 
ncil of the Islamic 
State of Afghanistan 
had a meeting with 



.f i.^dhseni talking with the p 
iihazni aiid Sui'khe Parsa 

some elder St chief t^> 
ins of Af shar, Darul- 
Aman, Paghman distr- 
ict of Kabul, inhabi 
tants of iioling dist 
rict of P&rwan pro- 
vince and a number 
of emplyees of Ar- 
ian^Afghan Airlines 
Compnay WUay 18. 
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Too Little to 
whisper abcM 



f ith th* flrat braak of th* aoming 
light of Islaal* trluaph ia. Af ghaaiatao 
■aoh ia baiag haai4 about aoa* aaoAal- 
atad ranadjuataaata of affaira. 

8oa» of th* iriUap*ra mtp not *oaf 1- 
road doxogatoxy nuion la •*rfeala qu> 
artera only^ bat alniatar triaa ara aad* 
to giva thaa aatioaal o* iBtamatioaal 
Tibarationa la ozd«r to tarttiah o^r at 
l*aat blur th* piatoM' of lalaa aa a 
aalf-raliant ao«l»-polltl«al ayatave 
Iflmrar, tk* «o«t ••»-«at«liias aaoac 
all auah att*raw*ai aftar tha allaaa- 
ing of tiM gnaa ami abootiog tha autof 
alth f ooAatof f ■ and otk«r •aaaatlal. and 
prlaa ooaaoditl**, tha '. thrvataaiag 
problvB! that «*r* hlogiag OT*r oa» lii 
f* *arll*vt la that tM Stat* had 
■ea* h*aitatioaa la annouawliig baala 
poliay liaaa *hU* tha pr*»loaa aoap - 
lioxB r*gia*a Mali aawti*. to aathodla* 
■yataaa ^ f Uaaai' ia «• tha* a 

n*k*8 tla*. 

■on*th*l*aa, it aoat b* aaU that akat 
th*y flalUA th* fast ravolatioaa »*r* 
aothing but pre flawaad aoapa alaUaA 
tith pz»-wrltt*a aad fxaaarllM poll«y 
Llaaa ahUa tl» lalaala fctwlatioa la • 
thaa«a»-blaat»d fload af a ao^latcly 
M« ayataa vt valaaa, a daflaltlpa 
If MM ia hla salaftloa wltt kla Oxaa- 
tor. th* *t*xaitt aad hla r»-birth^t 
I i«fh# lalaala ayataa owav 
Uioh ahlaaa tk* Qanuli* ballaf that 
W* "Ood ia th* light of tiM «a-T*va*"* 

Vttrthcs, la tmm «*«t*za political 
tjaaftovo vTva -vera* than tte abov*-a*ar 
tlooed whiapara, th*y vroagly think tha^ 
th* pr***Bt lalaala tld* of alat jjif t 
Ball a "toXl«leaa.^Mliaaaafr^ ala^" 
liar to th* labyloa BtTOlaitaMTbr *aa« 
t«XB Borop* ahlok aaa oat-triok*d aad 
a*t a d*ba*l*. It la» tb*y kkw « th* 
0abawrg*no* of th* goT*nHMat of b*ll*|; 
.and ^thioa Jjutaad of tha a*8tasa»typ* 
pragaatlaaaad aan aada U*. doainlua* 

- Thia ia axaotly th* difiaitioa of 
what th«y oall "lalaaio fundaaaataliaa* 
and ia axaotly what thay auOh fsasod 
and tried to prrrant *T*n und*r 
th* blu* f lag.Thia ia baoauf* thay 
knew that no aora tha ^iraaio daeraoa 
ara being wai^iad up with waatarn 

dootriaaa and ^illad .oa]^ th*^ , 
) :,WrtiaaT*tSvw*a* looal aa* aaat** 
4a quartsra haw* t** littl* to whia- 
P*r about, Sartiwilarly, if tha aaw 
Ipeao* pkaa with teg. Hakaatyav la to 
aaterialiao in aoar f utur*. It ia 
hop*d that th*y aay alao loa* th*ir 
ground* for propaganda oaapaiga if th* 
lalaaio Stata brlaga about a r*-arraa-| 
geaent of affaira no*,whaa th* whirlw- 
ind of th* flood ia gradually raoad lag' 

(M. IWiia Bafat). 



the al^l^f^. 




Airport ofTiciais said a rocket 
crashed into the runway as the pres- 
ident's aircraft landed, sending 

shrapnel flying through the cockpit 
window and injuring the co-pilot. 
Investigators also reported a burst 
of anti-aircraft artillery fire that ap- 
parently sheared off the plane's 
nose. 



"MI" Hundreds of Uzbek fighters from 
the netthern militia arrived in Kabul 
to help the Islamic Gov't enforce a cease- 
fire. 




6/1 - AFGHANews - Ariana Afghan 
Airlines resumed flights to Teh- 
ran on 5/13 after a 14-year gap. 
There will be a weekly flight 
on Thursdays. Ariana also has 
weekly flights between KabnJ^ i& 
Peshawar - $80 each way. 
- The Leadership Council of Af- 
ghanistan dissolved the Watan 
Party on 5/6, as well as the old 
cabinet, semate, nat*! assembly 
& the secret police, according 
to Shaikh Asef. Itohseni, the Council 
spokesman. 

6/4 - NYT - Fighting between the 
Islamic Gov't & the Iran-backed 
Hezb-i-Wahadat & pro-Saudi Ittehad- 
i-Islami intensified. At least 200 
people were taken hostage; 21 have 
been killed & scores wounded in the 
past two days. (See p.M ) 

6/5 - UN Press Briefing - Benon Sevan said 
the UN Sec'y Gen'l was making an appeal 
for eiaergency htimanitarian as- 

sistance for Afghanistan - for food, 
health (including water & sanitation) , mine 
clearance & repatriation as well as for 
agriculture & education. Sevan said 
Najibullah was still in Kabul; that he 
(Sevan) felt that the UN role had been a 
positive one as the transfer of power was 
relatively peaceful. He said the fact 
that one faction created a problea was 
not the fault of the UN. What happens 
next is up to the Afghans. 



6/15 - ;NYT - A US delegation, headed by Peter 
t#«sen, arrived in Kabul to discuss dip- 
lugiatlc matters with the new Gov't. One 
topic was the reopening of' the US Embassy 
in Kabul. "When will depend on security,*' 
Tomsen said. (See 6/23) 

- AFGHANews - Over 35 countries, including 
Saudi Arabia, China, Russia, the EEC 
countries & the US have recognized the 
Islamic Gov't of Afghanistan. 

- The Sudan donated 150 tons of sugar to 
Afghanistan. 

- The US Gov't will provide funds for the 
repair of the Torkham-Kabul highway. The 
work, to be completed by October, is being 
done by the Afghan Construction & Logisti- 
cal Organization, an Afghan NGO based in 
Peshawar, 

6/16 - Asbury Park Press - Pakistan's Pres. 
Ghulam Ishaq Khan met with Afghanistan's 
leaders yesterday & urged them to stop 
feuding. "Pakistan wants to see a con- 
solidation of peace in Afghanistan thru 
political process & dialogue," h« saM» 

6/17 - WP - Mojaddidi offered "places" to 
an ethnic Hazara group - the Unity Party - 
& to Gen. Abdul Rashid Dost am. The WP 
indicated that these moves might imperil 
the caretaker Gov't. 



6/22 - Newsday - Mojadidi said yesterday 
that he wanted to transfer power to a 
64-person Jihad Council which he heads. 
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6/22 " WSJ - A fbnnerAfgtaa president was kUlediB 

a plane crash near Kabul that also killed a 
militia commander, Pakistan's news agency 
reported. Babrak Karmal, 63, who became 
president after the Soviets intervened in late 
1S79, was traveling with Gm. l^ei Osi- 
turn, head of the U^k miliia. 



6/23 - WSJ - 



An Uzbek militia leader said he will 

remain neutral in the struggle for power 
within Afghanistan's new Islamic govern- 
ment. Gen. Dostrum spoke to reporters in 
Kabul by radio-telephone to dispel Pakistani 
reports that he was killed in a Diane crash, 
is helping Russia & ottxcr 



- NYT 'f h« 

iommr Soviet republics trace & identify 
30 - 50 war prisoners held in Afghanistan* 
mostly from Russia & the Ukraine. 

American officials monitoring K»- 
bul, where a collection of a docen or 
more former rebel groups are jockeji 
ing for power, say security there seentl 
to be improving slightly in at leaH 
some neighborhoods. ^ 
The practice called "happy firing,!* 
shooting into the air before and afti 
evening prayers, has been curtai' 
they say. ♦ 

Washington, while observing events 
' in Kabul to determine at what point the 
United States can safely reopen an 
embassy, has also been helping the 
Afghan interim leadership find about 
500 children taken to the Soviet Union 
in the 1980's by the K.G.B. or the Soviet 
military. 

Moscow has said the children were 
orphans. Afghans said the children had 
been rounded up, often snatched from 
their families, and taken away, appar- 
ently to be indoctrinated and perhaps 
returned to support the NajibiiUah 
6ovemiBent President NajibuUah's 
Government roilapsed in April 

6/29 - NYT - Mojadedi stepped down yester- 
day, peacefully transferring power to 
Burhanuddin Rabbani, the 53-year.-old 
leader of Jamiat-i-Islami. Rabbani promisee 
unity: "We won't take a step without co^- , 
sensus," he said. Gulbuddin announced 
that his deputy, Us tad Fareed, would become 
Priae Minister within a week. (See 7/7) 



7/3 - WP - Interim Gov't troops are trvine 
to establish their authority by evicting 
hundreds of heavily armed former ^mtlUs 
from Kabul. Since the Islamic c*t#taker 
Gov t was established in Kabul, over 1,400 
people have been killed or wounded in 
factional lighting. ' 

7/4 -^AT^- The security sweep continued: 

"Getting rid of these men was government troops arrived in fbrce 

our hope and our demand," said at homes and^c buuSS, 

Haji Zahir Qui, a Kabul resident, day to evict the armSbwds 

Now there will be ^ mm kot. squatung inside. The operati<m^ 

. , , gan Thursday amid considerable 

Afghan rebel forces captured confusion, with government forc^ 

Kabul on April 25 after a lengthy killing two men *™«"^'°«=es 

JLnH Z^- ^'"'^^ "If"' * fl"^^ groups support 

band of rival guerrilla groups and the decision to dew ttTcitV bS 

former government miUtia forces individual commanders arV in 

has terrorized residents. tensely criUcal of ie way U^e 

Street hghtmg robbery, kidnap- operation is being carried out say! 

mfn^ac?"^'' ^""^ ft."^' Wr govermnent "I 

monpiace. laborttors are dominatinK the «e- 

Few shots were fired, and there cumw-mmm "^"^ "'^ *^ 
were no reports of casualties as 

7/5 - WP - About 50 people were killed in 
Eafeml yesterday & Rabbani narrowly escaped 
. dfijitiry a* guerrillas south of the city 
traded rocket fire with defending Gov't 
troops. 



A rocket fell about 100 yards 
from the room in the presiden- 
tial palace where Rabbani was 
holding a meeting, killing one 
bodyguard and injuring two oth- 
ers. About 300 people in the 
Afghan capital were injured in 
the bombardment. 

The H^^f 1^ between the 



AK\ \mi TO / 





forces of radical Muslim guer- 
rilla chief Gulbuddin Hekma- 
tyar, massed to the south of 
Kabul, and the forces of Gen. 
Rasheed Dostam, garrisoned 
inside the capital at the ancient 
fortress of Bala Hissar. Each 
side blamed the other for firing 
first. - 



7/7 - WSJ - 
'Renegade gue^ 
rillas" accom- 
panied Afghani- 
stan's new 
Prime Minister, 
Us tad Abdul 
Saboor Far id, 
into Kabt^,. ^ : , 
ending a 
2-month 

Hezb-i-lslami 
boycott of 
the caretaker 
Isl^ic Gov* t. 



Prof* Bozbaauddln Rabani 



but tie 
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HOLY WAR WITHOUT END 
by Mark Bauman & 
Mai^teos; Ifcounalakis 

AI.UDEEN HAQQANI, THE CHIEF OF 
■ the Moujahedeen Command Council, 
H sits barefoot on a small pillow at his pala- 
H tial headquarters in the Pakistani border 
H town of Miram Shah, one of the strate- 
^ H gic strongholds of the Islamic forces 

H waging holy war in Afghanistan. During 
H the half hour he has allotted for this 
H meeting with foreign journalists, Haqqa- 
H ni's intense brown eyes dart quickly 
U from field phone to fax machine to a 
large floor-slEed map of Afghanistan, 
which his commanders say he paces, 
barefoot, when planning a battle. 
Next to him. a tall, sullen-faced body- 
guard fmgers theieather on a beautifully tooled gun 
holster. It is fastened at the waist by the hammer and 
sickle of a Soviet army belt buckle, a poignant remind- 
er that in the latter half of the 20th Century, the arro- 
gance of white civilizers has been seriously dented by 
natives armed with a more overarching faith in reli- 
gion, house and home. 

Dozens of men, many of them lost in prayer, wait 
outside Haqqani's office, and in the course of the .in- 
terview, almost 20 stream in, directed by an aide, ask- 
ing for orders, advice or supplies. The armies that de- 
feated the Soviets in a devastating 1 0-year war sprang 
from tribes led by men such as Haqqani, who serve not 
only as civil and military leaders, but also as religious! 
elders. Having just returned to his office from leadinsr| 
prayers outside, Haqqani settles a dispute between two 
commanders over who gets the larger share of some 
supplies that have just come in from the Pakistani gov-- 
emment. He is arbiter of Ag^^re, md his weird e 
rarely challenged. 

Haqqani is a fundamentalist religious scholar and 
the son of an old tribal leader, representing both the 
shape of Afghanistan's future and the power of its 
past. For more than a decade now, he and the top 
commanders of the Moujahedeen Command Council, 
a loose grouping of the most powerful military figures 
in the opposition, h.we combined the strength of their 
culture with moden' ordnance as a rebuke to those 
who have tried to ren. ake Afghanistan in their own im- 
age. It is a melding tliat remains in place as Western 
resources are officially withdrawn from a country the 
West has atined to the teeth and continues, indirectly, 
to fund. After two centuries of less than satisfactory 
experiments with imponed ideologies, Afghanistan, 
like much of the Third World, is trving to fmd a path 
that is more in line with its own traditions. 

Haqqani speaks with the assurance of a man who 
has seen the tides of histork shift in his favor. "Twentv 
wars ago our people were Marxists. Leninists. Capital- 
ists." he spits out. dismissing each "ism" with equal 
contempt. "Now thev f^t the hcrfy war. They ham 
changed." 

Since the troops of the former Soviet Union com- 
pleted their vMthdrawal in February. 1989, hundreds 
of Muslims from around the worid have come to this 

dusty base camp in Miram Shah, just across the Paki- 
stani border from Haqqani's home province of Paktia, 
to participate in the first big modem victory of the ho- 
ly war. Success seemed far frewn certain m 1979, when 
Babrak Karmal was flown in a Soviet plane from exile 
s in Eastern Europe to Kabul and, with die suppon of 
80,000 Soviet combat troopt, installed as president of 
Afghanistan. The war that would claim 1 V4 million Af- 
ghan lives began. Ten years later, an angry and alienat- 
% ed Soviet military limped home, leaving behind the 
current president, Najibullah, 
thousands of military and tech- 
nical advisers and a political 
«ipii«ai that the Islamic pow- 
ers moved quickly to fffl. 




Today the moujahedeen ("ho- 
ly warriors") control most of | 
the Afghan countryside, and 
the various tribes, groups and 
sects within them once again 
, find themselves battling each 
other with the same ferocity 
that they direct at die current 
regime. "The problem," says 
Abdul Haq, commander of the 
Kabul region and another 
member of the command 
council, "is that the Soviets <ie«' 
stroyed parts of the tradiuonal 
fabric of Afghan society. The 
country has been invaded 
many times before. And always 
in the past, die religious lead- 
ers would call for jihad ("holy 
war"); the tribal leaders would 
provide the resources, and the 
F>eople would fight." But in 
trying to create an egalitarian 
society, the communists broke 
down those distinctions and 
left nothing in their place. In 
many areas, they installed secu- 
lar leaders who, backed only by 
Soviet troops, had litde or no 
legitimacy. 

"During the early years of 
the war," says Haq, "when We 
were fighting in the mountains, 
the CIA and Pakistan funded 
the fundamen^Mltf because 
they figured that those groups 
were least likely to compromise 
with the regime. The problem 
is that the fiindamentiklists are 
-mm' ifltttfh stronger than the 
democrats. And they don't 
compromise, period." 



Countries such as Saudi Arabia, Iran, China and Pa- 
kistan further complicate the picture. Now fighting to 
be the pre-eminent political power in the region, they 
have stepped up their funding for the jihad. Material 
support is appreciated, but the attempts of foreign 
Muslims to define the political ^nda of various mou- 
jahedeen groups is not. In die mountains of central Af- 
ghanistan, Iran funds a Pushtun tribe of Maoist Shiite 
fundamentalists. But they are too independent, so 
Tehran has also set up Afghan units based on the Ira- 
nian Revolutionary Guard. In northern Afghanistan. 
China funds Tajik tribes of Sunni fundamentalists. In 
Kunnar province. Arab fundamentalists funded by 
various Saudi clerics now spend more of their time 
batding dieir former Afghan allies than they do fitt- 
ing die regime of NajibuUah. 

Even among the various Afghan opposition groups, 
skirmishes have become a regular diing. One Ameri- 
can aid worker, who uses trained dogs to help the mou- 
jahedeen find Soviet mines buried in their territory, 
complains that many groups reuse the devices against 
other commanders w1k> are supposed to be their allies. 
Many of the tribes in central .Afghanistan switch alle- 
giances, in the blink of an eye, between the regime and 
various opposiuon groups depending on who has the 
most money, who is trying to take control of their terri- 
tory, and who appears to be winning the war at the 
moment. 

In April, 1991, under Haqqani's tutelage, various 
commanders cooperated successfully for months in 
order to capture Khowst, near the Pakistani 
border. But as soon as the regime troops surrendered, 
according to men involved in the batde, various mouja- 
hedeen groups began fighting among themselves over 
the spoik of the city. Today, everyone wants to be the 
one to take Kabul, and win the war. And everyone 
knows, too, that only a cooperative effort unique in 
Afghanistan's history vtrill finally bring an end to the 
fighting that has killed one in 10 Afghans and created 
the worid's largest refugee populauon — more than 5 
million Afghans live in Pakistani and Iranian refugee 
camps without sufficient food or medical care. 

Beyond the fig trees and posh fenced compounds 
that surround the Afghan poliucal elite in Peshawar or 
Miram Shah, the camps extend for miles in a Pakistani 
desert considered uninhabitable just 10 years ago. 
There are Tajik camps, Pushtun camps, camps for 
Sunni and Shiite Muslims. There are widows' camps, 
orphans' camps and hundreds of cemeteries that seem 
to stretch from Pakistan all the way to the edge of the 
Afghan horizon. The women and young children who 
compose the bulk of the refugee populauon have no 
political voice, but they do have one thing in cxmaaom 

They want to so home. • • • 

Throughout the war, 

both the United States and Saudi Arabia annually pro- 
vided $300 miUion to $500 million in military and hu- 
manitarian aid. Although Saudi Arabia is now being 
pressured to agree to a military aid cut forged by 
Washington and Moscow — the U.S. cutoff date was 
Jan. 1 — private donations from sheiks and clerics 
throughout the Muslim worid have neariy filled the 
gap. Haqqani, for example, already receives almost 
80% of his funding through representative offices in 
Saudi Arabia and the United Arab Emirates. In addi- 
tion, inunedSatdy after the Gulf War. the Saudis pro- 
vkied the moujahedeen with 300 captured Iraqi tanks 
(although many did not work). And Saudi Arabia's in- 
telligeiKe chief, Turki bin Faisal, recently summoned 
the moujahedeen leaders in Pakistan for a meeting with 
Pakistan Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif to discuss ways 
to compensate for the end of U.S. aid. 

At tiie behest of Saudi Arabia. Pakisun and the 
Utiited States, several of the Pakistan-based political 
powers have also tried to begin direct negotiations in 
Moscow, but the men who control the Afghan coun- 
^vide say these political leaders do not speak for 
them. The commanders have been running large parts 
of die country for years, says Haqqani. and diey will be 
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Many foreign observers concur. The problem," 
savs one .^mencan diplomat, "is ihai even though the 
international conununitv continues to deal with the 
politicians in Pakistan and Iran, these men have no 
real power on the ground. The death of communism 
in Russia left NajibuUah with just a few corrupt militias 
an^l^KHigh air suppon to delay defeat. The com- 
manders control most of the armed population bf Af- 
ghanistan; they are the ones who are going to ha»re to 
take Kabul. It's going to be tough to convince them to 
give it back." 

VOL ENTER .\FGH.\S1ST.\N S BADLY FACTIONAL, 
ized interior from the rebel base in Miram Shah, you 
hear what sounds like the distant tap of a carpenter's 
hammer light machine-gun fire from several training 
camps near Khowst. Hundreds of new four-wheel- 
drive Tovota trucks, purchased by patrons in Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait and Washington, carefully thread their 
way through a never-ending maze of mine-saturated 
hills, dry stream beds and roadways pocked by charred 
craters deep enough to swallow a man. A few miles 
farther into the countryside begins the heavy percus- 
sion of the big guns sh^p^ ~@ftisi6t«. ipg^HMIii> 
birthplace. 

After years of constant war, the guerrillas here seem 
almost bored as they continue their siege of the city 
just a quarter mile below. Many of them wear Soviet 
army uniforms taken from captured government 
stores, prisoners or the dead. The refuse of what is 
perhaps the last superpower proxy war lies every- 
where: Charred and rusting Soviet tanks, armored ve- 
hicles and helicopters dot the arid valleys between Gar- 
dez and Khowst. Jagged shell fragments stamped with 
Russian. English. Arabic and French litter the country- 
side. The graffiti on one severed tank turret reads, 
"We will be victorious. God willing." But on rare mo- 
ments, even as the deafening roar of modem artillery 
echoes through the hills, the old Afghanistan magically 
surfaces. 

Bearded men in mountainous white turbans — their 
mouths packed with tobacco or dried Saudi dates — 
stroll hand-in-hand through the streets, their elabo- 
rately decorated side-arms encased in flowered chintz 
or fine leather holsters. After centuries of invasion, the 
fiercely tribal Pushtuns, Tajiks, Uzbeks and Turkmen 
who compose Afghan society move easily from their 
farms, goats and fat-tailed sheep to the cold and effi- 
cient machinery of modem war. 

"Allah Akbar" — "Glory be to Allah" — a young reb- 
el dressed in modem fatigues yells perfunctorily as he 
sends a shoulder-launched, rocket-propelled grenade 
toward the tsoik emplacements that surround Gardez. 
Nearby, his commander, Habib Gul. shakes his head 
and smiles, then polishes off a cup of Afghan green 
tea. Gul is a bear of a man who began the war as a 
member of the People's Democratic Party of Afghani- 
stan, or government party, and later received counter- 
insurgency training in Leningrad as a member of the 
Afghan KGB once headed by Najibullah. 

According to several commanden, the tnteHigence 
he provided as a double agent for the moujahedem 
helped them plan what was perhaps their greatest vic- 
tory to date — the capture of Khowst. a strategic for- 
tress so heavily fortified by the regime that Najibullah 
once promised to resign if it ever fell into opposition 
hands. 

Gul's parents raised him to be a good Muslim. The 
Soviets trained him to be a great warrior — but they 
offered him no cause. "No one believed in anything 
there (in the former Soviet Union)." he recalls. "They 
were not communists. Thev were not anything. But 
some people came to give us lectures about .Marx and 
Lenin, .^nd I saw that their teachings were completely 
opposed to Islam. So. as soon as I came home, I used 
my training to establish coilBiW iwith the mmj^ud- 
ten." 

As Gul continues his tale, he motions for one over- 
aaxious machine-gunner to keep his head down. Trac- 
er bullets flash in a long arc from the town below, and 
the young guernlla takes a bullet through the left 
wnst. Gul grabs him under the arm like a coach help- 
ing an injured -^Ptw frew After a cursory 
examination, he announces that the wound is not seri- 
ous. "Moujahedem," he says with a shrug. "What can 
you do?" 



Now in his late 30s, Gul himself continues to make 
secret foravs into Gardez at night. But he has litde pa- 
tience when the soldiers under him. many of them 20 
years his junior, take pointless, showy risks. 

Gul and his young ward thread their way down the 
hill in a weaving stutter step that thev hope will avoid 
both mines and mortar fire. There are explosive devices 
everywhere: anti-personnel mines, anti-tank mines. The 
wounded man is placed in a green Toyota truck that 
acts as an ambulance and is driven to a clinic in Khowst, 
about six hours away. There he N\'ill join injured com- 
rades and an even larger number of holy warriors who 
were cut down not by enemy fire, but by malaria, yellow 
fever and hepatitis. Depending on the intensitv of fight- 
ing among various nwujahedeen groups and between the 
moujahedem and the regime, casualties range from half 
a dozen to more than 1 00 a week. 

Up the hill from Gul and his men. Arab warriors 
begin shelling the town in earnest to avenge their 
wounded comrade. .Many of them are Palestinians in 
their early teens who can barely heft the grenade 
launchers. Their childlike voices crack as they invoke 
Allah's glory after every shot. But amid the smooth in- 
nocent faces and wispy beards stands one man vtath the 
unmistakable air of experience and authority: .Abu 
Harras, a bearded Palestinian commander with a win- 
ning smile and vivid brown eyes. He promises in im- 
peccable English that Afghanistan is only the first step 
in a holy war that will eventually encompass Palestine, 
the United States and all of the Muslim republics of 
the former Soviet empire. "Soon," he says, "Islam will 
control the world." 

Backing up that rhetoric are thousands of angry Mus- 
lims who have already received training in some of the 
most sophisticated weaponry that .\merican tax dollars 
can buy. Mixed with the Palestin- 
ians under Haqqani's command 
are also several part-timers: kids 
from the rich oil sutes who have 
taken off a few months from school 
or work to fight in the jihad. One 
young guerrilla, from a Saudi bank- 
ing family, promises his adolescent comrades that "after 
Afghanistan, the Israeli Jews will be driven into the sea. 
All Arab govemnKnis," he adds, "are the enemies of 
JAfe ¥iAiMi»d9.^|ad agaiTBt them.'* 

THE MASS INFLUX OF FORFU.N MLSLIMS TO AF- 

ghanistan began in the mid '80s, when Abdullah Azam, 
a Palestinian religious scholar who had been teaching in 
Saudi Arabia, was sent to Pakistan on a one-year ex- 
change. In classrooms and on shortwave radio stations, 
he began to preach the necessity for all Muslims to join 
the jihad and began fighting himself under various mou- 
jahedem commanders. In 1984, Azam was appointed 
educational coordinator for the Muslim Worid League 
in Peshawar, a Pakistani town where most of the Af ghan 
opposition and millions of refugees are located. He 
then opened "service offices " at which Muslim volun- 
teers from around the worid could sign up; for a time 
there was even one in New York City. 

The recruiting effon drew soldiers whose agendas 
vary as widelv as their backgrounds. "It don't make any 
difference if vou die in Chicago. L..-\. or .Atlanta, " says 
.\bu Wakkas, a tali, bearded black man. a .Muslim from 
the Midwest who befriended .\bu Harra. the Palestin- 
ian commander, during the battle for Khowst. "Our 
American brothers sleep. Tlicv don't realize tlie value of 
Islam." he intones, sitting in my hotel rtxim just outside 
of Peshawar. "Ilicre must be liolv war against all tliose 
who trv to take tlie dignity of Muslims!" 

Wakkas, who adopted his noni de guerre after arriv- 
ing in .Afghanistan, had worked a.s a pressman-mechanic 
and then m a <!ecurii\ guard in Ohio. He wears only 
black, from the cotton cloth tiiat covers his bald head to 
his sunglasses, shirt and billowing cotton pants. He 
looks tike six feet of dark-g^i!lttiEe< aU sinew auld flWit^e 
under a thin layer of skin. 

Wakkas joined the jihad more than three vears ago 
and was seriously wounded during the battle for 
Khowst. "I was sitting at one of our anillerv posts just 
Itove the i#piWt." he recalls. "It was outside a cave. 
And I was reaKling the Koran when the mortars started 



coming in. .And then 1 felt a bee stmg on mv nght leg 
and looked down. .And there was Wood. So I got up 
slowly to walk into the cave and got hit again in ilte ten 
shoulder. And it spun me arouixl some. And then for 
some reason I started laughing. .And everyone was 
laughing with me. Glory be to .Allah. " he says vnih a 
smile, as he pulls open his shin to show the scar. 

To have engaged in holy war, for many devout Mus- 
lims, is the ultimate test of manhood .And this war has 
given all of the top commanders ample opportunity to 
prove their metde and commitment. AlthcHigh he refus- 
es to discuss it. Haqqani has lost at least one brodier in 
battle. Two of his sons, one 14 and another 1 1. con- 
tinue to fight in artillery units in the hills above Gardez. 
alongside many compatriots of the same age. 

Nasir Udeen Haqi^ni, the elder of the two. paces Ms 
father's headquarters, decked out in black Dingo boots 
and a new camouflage jacket like a shy and friendly ref- 
ugee from the '70s. As he prepares to sit down, older 
retainers rush to bring pots of fresh milk tea. It is clear 
that even at 14. he has begun to assume some of the air 
of command. 

In the early stages of the battle for Gardez, large 
numbers of regime soldiers in their early teens surren- 
dered en masse. Most of them say they were rounded 
up from their villages and farms in northern Afghani- 
stan, given three weeks of training, and dien sent to the 
front. The rebels treat them like mascots, but the young 
men will ewntually learn to fight. 

In addition to his sons, Haqqani's younger brother. 
Khaleel, cruises the front lines in a captured Soviet T-72 
tank, his designer sunglasses flashing in the fierce 
mountain light. He is his brother's personal liaison in- 
side the battle region, moving from unit to unit, issuing 
instructk>ns. "Our faith in Islam is like a great sword," 
he tells his men. "We were always religious. But now the 
sword has been tempered and hardened by more than 
1 0 years of war. We have done what America could not 
do with all of its money and weapons: defeat th<> arn»> 
Soviet army. We drove them out of .Afghanistan and 
forced their reir^ fiw^^HPJ Europe." 

PSYCHOLOGICALLY BRLISED BY THE COLLAPSE OF 
the Soviet empire, people throughout the former umon 
are now searching for something to fill the spiritual void 
left bv communism's death. The Kremlin's apocrvphal 
attempt to buUd a socialist paradise on earth has disillu- 
sioned a generation: l^t year. Bons N. \ eltsin asked 
the patriarch of the Russian Orthodox Church to pre- 
side over his inauguration. .And the voung are returning 
to the LToainian Church in droves. But for much of the 
Muslim population of the former union, the spintual 
awakening began when diey were asked to participate in 
communism's last colonial war against the fiercely reli- 
gious leaders of the Af ghan moujahedem 

In 1979, thousands of voung men from all the repub- 
lics of the Soviet Union, left in their closets the oui- 
grovvTi uniforms of party conformiw and donned the 
fatigues necessary for the Christmastime invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. .Abul <^iseem. an Uzbek who was drafted at 
age 19. joined the Soviet grunts wlio would soon num- 
ber 1 1 5.000, an invasion force made up of "the sons of 
workers, peasants, the proletariat— seldt)m the sons of 
en^rwers." according to tiiw sol^r. "and very, very 
seldom the sons of generals. " 

Qaseem is a solemn voung man w,ith the dark alnwnd 
eyes, high cheekbones and full beard of manv .Asian 
Muslims. Like other Central Asian soldiers who had 
been denied access to both the Koran and their cultu^c^ 
for more than half a century, he now found himseli 
confronted with the raw power of Islam for the firs 
time. Soviet Uzbeks. Tajiks and Turiunen found them 
selves fighting tribal cousins and txcasionally even db 
•tant family members right across the border. Many re 
fused to fight. And several hundred, like Qase^|..lli 
their Soviet compatriots to embrace the holy war. 

"When Central Asian Muslims came to Afgharustan.' 
says (^seem. who now fights with a Tajik unit in north 
em .Afghanistan, "we found our cousins and hande« 
our guns to them. When I went to .Afghanistan, I s» 
that the people who were fighting communism wcr 
just like us, simple Uzbeks and Tajiks. Our officers tol 
M it»t Afgharustan had been invaded by the CS^ies 



and the Araericans. But I saw that it wasjust alie. ' 

<^seem comes from a heaviJv Tajik part of Uzbeki- 
stan, which borders .Afghanistan on the north. .And like 
manv .Afghans and Central .Asians, he speaks the larv 
gu^^ of several regional trih>es. The third of eight chil- 
dren bom to an electrician in .Namangan province, 
Qaseem confesses that, as a student, he smoked, drank 
and chased women. "When I was voung," he remem- 
bers, "my mother told me to be a good Muslim. But I 
paid no attention. In the schools, they taught us that the 
Soviet L'nioH%SB a gbod tountry, a peace-loving coiiift- 
trv'. Thev taught us about communism. And they told us 
that we were all the children of monkevs. 

"Only after I began to fight the jihad did I think 
about who created the sky, who created the sun. .And I 
learned that the communists did not want peace, that 
this was a fight between believers and non-believers." 

As he speaks, ^seem casts a quick^^ance at the Ka- 
lashrikov ^Hs^tr^ffie by his sid*7*f %iS^ fei&S^ ' 
now," he says, "so I can do jihad by both pen and gun. 
When there is a Muslim government in .Afghanistan, wc 
will move toward Central .Asia. I am ready at anv tim#*f' 
sacrifice mvself to bring Islam to my home." 

It is not an empty threat. The disintegration ot tiic 
Soviet Union and a precipitous decline in living stand- 
dius nas sparked a .Muslim revival in manv parts of Cen- 
tral .Asia. There have been large demonstrations bv 
Muslim activists throughout Tajikistan and Uzbeki- 
stan — in Tajikistan, the activists were instrumental in 
forcing the government to hold democratic elections. 

Defectors from the .Soviet arniv are prized among 
meuphedeen commanders. Khaleei .Vtassoud, the most 
powerful Tajik commander, who controls much of the 
iwirihcm part of the country, often appears with two 
Russian bodyguards. 

"The names of Soviet Muslims who have joined the 
jihad." says Haqqani, "will one day be written in gold 
for their great comrtbutions to Islam." 

.After the collapse of strong central authoritv in Mos- 
cow. Central .Asia's Formerlv communist leaders quicklv 
sought refuge in Islam. Manv, after vears of pnxlaimed 
atheism, now sav thev were secret believers all along. 
But Qaseem and others dismiss those sudden and very 
public conversions bv the vers men who closed hun- 
dreds of mosques as cvnical political maneuvers akin to 
former convnunist NajibuUah's quick discoverv of .AHil ■ ' 
and .Afghan nationalism after the Soviet militarv' ma- 
chine decided to tlee the country . 

"It is not enough for these men to sav now that thev 
are religious," savs Qaseem. "It takes more than the 
breath of fear and a few hours for a communist to be- 
come a good Muslim." 

THERE IS NO .SLCH THINC. AS A HOLDING P.\rrERN 
when planes approach Kabul, only a steep and rapid 
descent. The Aeroflot Ilviishin 76 transport jets that still 
flv in from Tashkent. Uzbekistan's capital, punctuate 
their sharp final drop with the pops of hot magnesium 
flares they release from the fuselage's side batteries. 
They fire the defensive charges to distract heat-seeking 
surface-to-air missiles shot by the rebels. The feared 
.American-made Stinger missiles, however, cannot be 
fooled, and (xcasionallv one will streak 
up toward a plane's tiKrmal exhaust and 
blast the unfortunate ct*fi <iiut of the 
clear, cool skv. 

Apprtmiiing Kabul is as precarious as 
lancling there. In the mountains sur- 
rounding the citv, some rebels liavc not 
yet retreated for the winter trom tlicir 
higti-altiiudc hideawavs. Radio chatter 
between the flarc-finng spotter in tlic II- 
vushin's nose and tiic plane's tail-gunncr 
fcKUscs on the kKation of a basmachi 
Cbandit") w1k» was si)^«cd and fired on 
bv liic same plane a dav cariicr. Twenty 
minutes tn>m Kabul, the spotter points 
down and savN tliat "the Aosmoc/u has run 
awav. JuM vcstcrdav he was right there 
between tlui [xak and iIkjsc nxrks." 

Finng at S)vict planes is almost sport 
for tiK wamors — live skcet sh<x>iing for 
the M.U11K fundanientaSist. Vttm the 
mdincni die ures «>< (he Ilvtisttin's ^amd- 



inn kJCJ'' ■< rcct h i >n ilic Tarmac, pilots 
jri- prriwrctl lo lake off at a moment's 
n«MKc six mid rebels laurKh another as- 
viuii 111 ihc sort that has destroyed 
[j|.uK> .umI I>I<iwti out ncariy everv win- 
(i^n^ .11 iIk' .uqx in s arrival terminal. 

U( UoiiK In licll. " siiys Paktil Hamay- 
,ui. .1 .' ^uMi -< il<l mc<lital student at Ka- 
bul I niup.ii\ llic c.uiipus. in tiic tcn- 
ici I 'I ihf lou. (lusiv -brown city, remains 
f'rfsiW^ uinom hal bv mortar fire. .Af- 
>{1i.uiiM.ui IS .1 (oulun Haiiiavan loves in 
a war that he liaics. He is renunded da 
of Kabul's dangers — when he is patti 
down bv a guard toung an .AK-47 at ti 
entrance to tlie medical sclviol. when I 
hears automatic weapons fire in the ne. 
distance or the soft b«H>ms of artillei 
' ifM lirttAtoee it is U):M) p.m., tlie ev. 
ning curfew for Kabul's ever-tluctuatir. 
population. 

.Across the street from the mcdit; 
school, at the new International (.on 
mittee of the Red ( iross hospital for tli 
war's wounded. Hamavan is confrontc 
daily with casualties, llic limbless am 
the maimed sit outside, turning their fac 
es upward to catch tlic warmth of wintc 
ravs in a ntual that is the helitKentri' 
equivalent of turning t( > .Mecca. 

The Red Cross does not ask patient 
whether thev arc witli tlie regime foite* 
or tlic moujahedem. Most casualties, how- 
ever, are privatelv proud to claim alle- 
giance to one of ilie manv rebel groups 
Tlic Red Cross had attempted to teach 
the mou)ahedeen that once tlwv take pris- 
oners thev slH)uld neither tonure nor* 
kill tfiem. But the .Swiss organization lias 
had to curtail its operations because the 
war is no longer for or against an (xrcupi- 
er, but has become a war of political 
dominance. Sa\s one Red (tons admin- 
istrator: "Tliis is the most dangerous 
type of situation for us." Thev have al- 
'i readv closed down two first aid stations 
outside Kabul, and some worker* liavc 
been kidnaped and killed hiv rtfbels. 

If Kabul is a living IkU, it is not an ex- 
clusive one. It democratically affects 
all — politidara. businessmen, students 
and workers alike. But one class of peo- 
ple suffers more than the rest: the sev- 
eral hundred remaining Russian-speak- 
ers who stayed on as advisers, spies. Scud 
missile technical crews and diplomats. 
The first secretary of w hat used to be the 
Soviet embassy may feel the danger 
more acutely than most. pe#tftp» ttiS* 
cause the word at the Sikh money exi- 
change is that he has been targeted for 
assassination. 

"Most Afghans living in Kabul sup- 
port the moujahedem and all of diem 
hate the Rus.sians," say^ a man who gives 
his name only as Singh, a name common 
to all Sikh men. The endless caravans of 
trucks that come down the Salang High- 
way bringing cases of military equip- 
ment, fiiel, flour, sugar and other bask 
goods, many of which are now rationed, 
are the last palpable sign that Moscow 
still feels obligated to Kabul (although 
military aid has been cut off, humanitari- 
an aid continues). .And, according to for- 
mer Soviet officials, up until the end of 
1 99 1 . the Kremlin continued to funnel 
about $400 million a month in assistance 
to the Afghans. In light of contiriuii^ 
economic difficulties at home, howevef . 
Russian President Yeltsin has promised 
to cut off foreign aid to all countries ir 




Caricature, which appeared in downtown Kabul 
recently , expresses that time is running out 
for ousted President Najibullah 
The former Afghan leader is still in hiding. 
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the near future. 

That has, of course, teft NajibuUah on 
the defensive. Tliough he still lias a large 
st<x.kpile of weapons, his eventual defeat 
is inevitable. Manv obseners, however, 
question whether tlic opposition will be 
able to cooperate after .Najibullah is 
gone. "There is no question that Af- 
gtianistan is Islam's biggest victory so 
far," savs exiled Svrian journalist .Ahmad 
Muaffaqzaidan. ".And the victorv will 
spread to other parts of tiic worid. But 
.Afghanistan is not a nation state. There 
has alwav> been fighting among tlic vari- 
ous tribes here. .And 1 do not tliink the 
figiiting will end when tliere is an Islamic 
government in Kabul." 

"The leadership we have is simply not 
go<xl cnougli, " complains Abdul Haq. 
"Thev have had 14 vears to forge some 
kind of consensus and thev have 
failed." Haq, whose right foot was 
blown off bv a mine dunng an opera- 
tion more tlian nvo vears ago, hobbles 
around the study of his headquarters in 
Peshawar on a plastic prosthesis that 
was custom-made for him in Lansing, 
.Mich. His walls are decorated with 
glossy photographs of bomb blasts in 
vivid oranges and gravs. On the coffee 
table lies the hard cover version of 
George Rosie's "International Guide to 
Temirism." 

Haq, like manv of the more moder- 
ate commanders, is still unwilling to 
launch a final assault on Kabul. "The 
problem." savs the balding comntarKl- 
er. "is not that Najibullah is militarily 
strong. But that we have notliing to re- 
place him with. So we don't want to 
gush so hard he collapses." 
' "Tm not going to trade my men." he 
savs ilirough hts thick beard, "for a gov- 
ernment that isn't going to work." mm 
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THE HERALD, a popular Pakistani magazine 
issue to the question, "Can Afghanistan 
are taken from that issue: 

WILL THE CENTRE HOLD? 

In the Dasti Barchi suburb of Kabul, Shias from Hazarajat, 
backed by Iran, have already carved out a flefdom with its 
own rules and curfews. The door of every house is 
plastered with pictures of Ayatollah Khomeini. The 
Hazaras are lukewann to both Massoud and Hekmatyar, 
and defy the new government seated just a few miles up the 
road. They take their orders from the Iranian Ambassador in 
Kabul. 

Around Jalalabad. Saudi and Palestinian Wahabis funded 
by rich Arab princes run a mini-Wahabi kingdom loathed by 
most Afghans. However, the latter keep quiet as large payoffs 
au-e made. Meanwhile, hundreds of Pakistani Pashtuns, 
inspired by Maulana MaudoodI and belonging to the Jamaat- 
e-lslami, have eageriy joined Gulbadin Hekmatyar's forces in 
Logar province south of Kabul. Other Pashtuns now consider 
i'iekmi^mmmmmgd'bemer of Pashtun na^onalism. 

From Central Asia to Indonesia, outsiders see the new 
Afghan civil war as a massive training ground for their own 
beliefs, to be put into practice elsewhere. Clearly, 
Afghanistan's future survival as a unified state depends as 
much on the willingness of outside powers to stop fuelling 
their proteges inside the country, as it does on Afghans 
themselves ending their ethnic rivalries and reaching a 
reconciliation. Both hopes seem as far fetched as ever 
following another bout of violence which broke out in Kabul 
just hours after the mujahideen victory. 

Having held their breath for two dramatic weeks that 
changed the course of Afghan history, Kabul's citizens barely 
had time to celebrate the mujahideen victory when they were 
forced to flee the city. Soon after the Kabul takeover, the 
Hezb-i-lslami rained down indiscriminate shelling and 
rockets on the city. Already deprived of water and electricity, 
and with no telephones or communication with the outside' 
worid, many Afghans considered it better to leave the city 
than stay and die. After 14 years of hoping for peace, nothing 
seemed to have Qhanged. 

The new bout of bloodletting stemmed from a single cause. 
No regional power or mujahideen party was willing to take the 
UN seriously, and constantly tried to undemiine its authority. 
Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif spent three months double 
crossing the UN by talking of peace on the one hand, but 

planning \««Fii(«th Qazi Hussain Ahmad and Hekmatyar at the 
same time. 

For their part, the Iranians and the Saudis did the same. 
While the mujahWeen talked of lists of names for the 
proposed government, in reality they were planning for the 
final offensive on Kabul and the civil war they knew would 
foltow. 

Ironically, pertiaps the only party that played fair and 
square with the UN was that of ex-President Najibullah. 
Today, he is stowed away in a safehouse in Kabul, a prisoner 
(^ffls «^ concisions. v 

Last month, there were two coups planned for the capture 
of Kabul. One was successful and the other was not. The first 
creeping coup was planned by Ahmad Shah Massoud, the 
Uzbek militia chief, General Rashid Dostum, and a large 
section of the Afghan army. The entire air force, meanwhile, 
was led by Kabul ganison commander. General Nabi Azimi! 

The second coup was planned by Gulbadin Hekmatyar, 
Intenor Minister Raz Mohammed Pakthin, Defence Minister 
Aslam Watanjar, and helped by a section of the anny and the 
Sarandoy under General Manoki Mangal. This attempt failed 
because the Massoud coup had united, temporarify at 



, devoted about 40 pages of its May 1992 
Survive?" The f ollowing_articles & extracts 
the majority of non-Pashtun ethnrc groups. Further, the 

hatred of Hekmatyar by some Pashtun commanders had 
neufralised many Pashtun mujahideen. Hekmatyar's 
unwHIingnessto yiekl anything to anybody had cut him oMtitf 
round one. 

However, the very success of Massoud's coup has already 
outlined the parameters of an ethnk: battleground that could 
make Lebanon kx>k like child's play. The blood-red map of 
ethnic warfare between the Pashtuns and the rest is already 
t)elng sketched out in the devastated Afghan countryside. 
Round two is now being fought and if there is a slight lull, it 
may perhaps be because bath skies are temporarily 

exhausted and wW onfy rsGuperale for bigger ofisnsives in the 
future. 

Cleariy, Pakistan is much to blame for the present state of 
affairs. Nawaz Sharif's praise for General Zia's policies was 
both misgukled and misleading. Zie's strategic legacy in 
backing the Afghan cause is, undoubtedly, real and worthy of 
praise. But his tactk»l legacy in divkling the Afghans - 
„ playing favourites with their leadsrs. ignoring the minorities in 
favour of the Pashtuns and allowing outskters to conr>e and 
play jihad from Pakistani soil - are some of the adverse 

aspects of Zia's legacy that the Afghans are having to deal 
with today. And Pakistanis may well suffer tonwrow if the 
ethnic war crosses the border, which it will. 
Far from being a genius. General Akhtar Abdur Rehman, 

the man who refused to deal with Massoud and other leaders 
in Herat and Mazar-i-Sharif , evolved a policy for the ISI that 
was to prove minous. Pundits in the media argued this for 
years, but to no efleet. Its consequences are s^-evident 
today. 

Of all the countries involved in the Afghan imbroglio in the 
past, it is ironic that the US and the fomw Soviet Union have 
got off extrenrtely lightly by distancing themselves from the 
present drama in Kabul. They were the real protagonists in the 
Afghan war, who turned Afghanistan into a battleground for 
the global Cold War, with both skiesdetsmiineil to fight to the 
last Afghan. 

For Pakistan's already troubled North West Frontier and 
Balochistan provinces, the worst is yet to come. Forget about 
the refugees, the crushing ecologk^ and economrc 
problems they bought with them. Forget about the drugs and 
gunsmafia and the booming blacfceGonofny it oeated. rtow. 
Ibr the Pakistani jPasMuns. whi^ is MMvJs imjch more 
alarming. 

^ 300 yeais. the Pashtuns on this skje of the border have 
dictated their terms with the centre because of the clout they 
could muster from Kabul, whtoh was ruled by Pashtuns. No 
Pakistani Pashtun leader can tolerate the idea of a Tajik or 
Uzbek mling in Kabul, because it crushes his negotiating 
position from Peshawar. Most probably, we wilt now see Qazi 
Hussain Ahmad. Wall Khan, Mir Afzal and Gulbadin 
Hekmatyar make common cause for the reimposition of 
Pashtun hegemony in KabuL 

For Balochistan. this spells even worse trouble. The 
Bak)ch, already paranokJ because of their minority status in 
their own province -and facing demands from Bakx^histan's 
Pashtuns for a separate province - will fight any attempt by 
the Afghan-Pakistani Pashtuns to re-establish their 
hegemony in Kabul. The Bakxh wHI find common cause with 
the present government in Kabul, vtrhile the Pashtuns will 

unrte again J It The ethnic war in Afghanisten will rapidly spifr 
over on to the Land of the Pure. 

th^I^^J*2!2?^ ^ paradise^t time forgot. It is now 
5?* ^1!^^ Intemalconflkrts 
-if^*^® vibratk>nslhrough Central Asia, Iran and 
J^T"' Sharifs victory prayere in 

Kabul were short sighted. Piptaape he shouM have te^ 
praying torfmmmmm.m^ nave oeen 
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From Ahmed Rashid In Kabul 



THE ETHNIC DIVIDE 

T lie criae in Afghanistan 
hss baan aooanljalad 
by tho fact that the 
majoiity athnic {ffoup 
thaPashtuns-no 
longar oontrol tha lovors of 
vnmaowa powar. rot ma nrst 
tima in Afghan hntory, tha two 
most povvarfui mHtary baders 
in tha country ara non- 
Pashtuns. Tha Tajl( 
inufahidaan laabar, Ahmad 
Shah Massoud and the Uzbek 
mHitia leader. General Rashid 
Dostam, are both allies. 
Together, they now control the 
largest miiitary arxj political 
forces in the country and have 
ttw support of wtiat remains of 
the Afghan anny. 

In JalalatMd, ttie heartland 
city of the Pashtuns, a huge 
oounoNofguarrite 
commanders sits in the 
Spinzer Hotel outside town, 
deciding what to do. Armed 
men move in and out and 
gunfire still ripples across the 
city as local commanders, 
loyal to no mujahideen party, 
still battle for territory. Nobody 
is interested in going to Kabul 
to talk to the new government. 
"The Pashtuns are trapped 
between their unwillingness to 
sipport Hekmatyar in his 
offensive and their 
unwillingness to ally 
themselves with a government 
that has no strong Pashtun 
presence," says an 
independent commander. 

Moreover, it was highly 
signifk^ant that as Mojaddedi 
took over power from the 
former Kabul regime, none of 
the powerful Pashtun 
commanders was present on 
the dais. Even though Ahmad 
Shah Massoud claims to have 
the support of Jalaluddin 
Haqqani from the Gardez and 
Khost region, Abdul Haq from 
Jalalabad and the Kandahar 
Shura, no Pashtun 
commander has publicly 
endorsed or joined the new 
govemnrient. 

This is exactly what 
Hekmatyar is t>anking on in the 
future - to be able to draw on 
the well-springs of Pashtun 
nationalism and even 
chauvinism, to convince his 
felk>w commanders that 
although many of them may 
hate him. he is the only man 
left in the field who is still 
standing up for Pashtun rights. 

Even those from the former 
regime who are supporting the 



new Islamk; government are 
norvPashtun. The Kabul 
garrison commander and the 
army's stror>gman who 
cooper^ed with Massoud to 
aNow Vne takeover of Kabul is 
General Mohammad Nabi 
Azimi, a Tajik. Former Foreign 

Minister Abdul Wakil, wtio is 
trying to worm his way into a 
new job, is Persian-speaking. 

On the other hand, thaie 
who fought the new 
government from the Interior 
Ministry building before they 
were driven out by Massoud's 
men were die-hard Pashtuns. 
Men like Interior Minister Raz 
Mohammed Pakhtin. Defense 
Minister General Aslam 
Watanjar and Vice Prudent 
General Rafi. all hail from 
Paktia - the heartland of 
Pashtun natkKialism. 

The key to the success of 
the new government is 
Massoud. wfK) now 
dominates a region stratdiing 
from the Central Asian borders 
to Kabul province. As Jamiat 
guerrillas moved towards 
KatHJl last week, Massoud 
himself held court at Charikar, 
35 miles north of the city. Here, 
senior Afghan army and militia 
officers, other mujahideen 
commanders and government 
officials arrived to meet him. 

4 • • " 

For 14 years, Massoud has 
remained in the mountains of 
north-eastern Afghanistan, 
travelling to Pakistan for the 
first time only last year. 
Untainted by tfie corruptton of 
the Peshawar-based leaders, 
he is lionised by his men and 
secretly adored by the women 
of Kabul. 

However. Massoud is a 
Tajik - one of the original 
ethnic groups of Afghanistan, 
pushed out by the Pashtuns 
and subsequently treated like 
servants. The war with the 
Soviets gave every ethnk: 
group a chance to prove itsetf 
- and under Massoud the 
Tajiks proved their military 
prowess dramatically. 

Massoud has a well- 
disciplined force of some 
10,000 guenillas trained like a 
regular army, and tens of 
thousands of irregulars. Over 
the years, he has also initiated 
the most effective social, 
education and health 
programmes in liberated 
areas, and has thus been 
wkiely supported by wiftem 
donor agencies. 



ihetaKjwtlhat 
vifittiout a Strang Pashtun 
prssmeeinthsnsxt i 
go¥SRMnent Afghsnistan 
couU be plunged into ethnic 
dvH Jamiat leaders SBy 
ttwt MMSOud wiN support the 
candidsture of Jatahiddin 
HMrqanito be the nsxt 
tnfssKiBni Of Aignsnisian. 

But Massoud may also 
snoountar a problem ¥vith hi#^ 
new-found the Uzbek . 
miNtia leader. General AbduT 
Rashid Dostam, wtio has his 
headquarten in the northern ' 

city of Mazar-e-Sharif and 
heads the Mamk; Jehad 
Coundl (UC). A burly, six-foot 
man wtK> diBaaes in jungle 
osmounsQS, uoeiam tow 
reporters last week that he 
leads a fbroe of 200.000 men 
and controls nine of the 
country's 29 provinces. The 
nK>st crucial aspect of an is 
that Dostam now dominates 
Afghanistan's borders wvith 
Turtvnenistan, Uzbslostanand 
Ta|id8tan. 

Por the past decade. 
Dostam's Jauzgan mHrtia has 
becked the regime and has 
been used by the army as part 
of its frontline troops, 
defending Pashtun cities such 
as Jalalabad and Gardez when 
they oame under mujahideen 
attack. The Jauzgan have a 
reputation for brutality and are 
lofllhed by tfie Paahtuns - be 
th^ supporters of the formar 
regime or the mujahkjeen. 

Dostam's other major ally is 
General Abdul Momin, the 37^ 
year oM Tajik who is the former 
commander of the city of 
Herat, whk^ Nes on the border 
with Uzt>ekistan. It was 
Momin's ret>ellk>n against the 
regime in January - t)ecause 
he was t>eing replaced by a 
Pashtun officer - that set off 
the present chain of events. 

Dostam and Momin's revolt 
last nxxTth. which was joined 



Dy the Ismaili leader, General 
Syed Jaffer Nadeiri. and their 
switching sides to link up with 
Massoud was a timely mam 
But it has left the Pashtun 
mujaNdeen stunned and very 
reluctant togive him asha«i# 



The reason we started this 
nwvement is that Najitxjilah 
sat on, humiliated and atxised 
ihe rights of the ntinorfties. The 
hard working people of 
Afghanistan have been side- 
stepped." Dostam said, 
clearly challenging the 
Pashtuns. Western 
govemnients and the media 
have tended to ignore Dostam 
in favour of Massoud, but it is 
clear that no future 
government can tie formed 
wittK>ut Dostam. 

Such was Dostam's t>elief in 
his own strength tfiat he did 
not bother to come to Kabul 
during last week's dramatic 
events. t>ut instead sent a 
junior general with 620 Uzbek 
fighters who guarded the 
airport and were put in the 
frontline in Logar against 
Hekmatyar's forces. But 
clearly, Massoud's alliance 
with Dostam is tenuous and if 
Massoud is to win over the 
Pashtuns. their first demand 
will be that he rein in Dostam. 
A 9fM t>etween the Tajiks and 
the Uztjeks would only axSxi to 
Afghanistan's myriad 
problems. 

"Afghanistan is on the edge 
of a precipice. Either the 
minorities and the Pashtuns 
t>ridge the canyon, or we all fall 
into it together," said a close 
akje to former President 
NajitHJllah. The future looks 
bleak in Afghanistan, with 
ethnic conflicts being worked 
out not in the det)ating 
chamber but on the streets, 
through the barrel of a gun. ■ 

From Ahmed Rashid in 
Chiritcar and Jalalabad 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED 

ACBAR - Agency Coordinating Bureau for Afghan Relief 

AIG - Afghan Interim Government 

BIA - Bakhtar Information Agency ' 

CC - Central Committee 

CSM - Christian Science Monitor 

DYOA - Democratic Youth Organization of Afghanistan 

FRO - Federal Republic of Germany 

GDR - German Democratic Republic 

ICRC - Int'l Committee of the Red Cross 

KT - Kabul Times 

LAT - Los Angeles Times 

NGO - Non -Governmental Organization 

NWFP - Northwest Frontier Province 

NYT - New York Times 

OIC - Organization of Islamic Conference 

PCV - Peace Corps Volunteer 

PDPA - People's Democratic Party of Afghanistan 

PT - Pakistan Times 

PVO - Private Voluntary Organization 

RC - Revolutionary Council 

- Republic of Afghanistan 

SCMP - South China Morning Post 

UNGA - United Nations General Assembly 

UNOCA - United Nations Office of the Commissioner 

for Afehanistan 
UNHCR - United Nations High Commission for Refugees 
WSJ - Wall Street Journal 

WP - Washington Post 

Line drawings from the 1982 Afghanistan Calendar of the 
Chicago Afghanistan Relief Committee. 
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